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PREFACE. 



'Dr. Maclear suggested this little book^ as likely u be 
useful in the Middle Forms of King's College School, of 
which he is Head Master. It has consequently enjoyed 
the very great benefit of his supervision, at nearly every 
stage of its preparation. 
It contains — 

I. A Chapter on Elementary Analysis. 
II. A Year's Work of Short Exercises in 
Latin Prose Composition. 

III. A Set of Graduated Examination Papers 

IN Latin Grammar. 

IV. A Vocabulary. 

I. The Chapter on Analysis, may, after a little careful 
attention, lead to a knowledge of elementary analysis. 
Instances for exercise can easily be found in the sub* 
sequent pages. 
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2. The Exercises assume a knowledge of the Acci 
dence and of the Three Concords, and deal with tht: 
points of Syntax which usually present some difficulty 
to the learners of Latin. 

They are arranged on the plan of the Latin Primer, 
while a short rule in English heads each Exercise where 
necessary, and every tenth Exercise is intended to illus- 
trate at large the points contained in the preceding 
pages. 

3. The Examination Papers are from various sources, 
from University and other Examinations, and from ques- 
tions used in ordinary school work. 

Occasionally a question has been used to test know- 
ledge of defects in words : for instance, when the supine 
or perfect of each of a list of verbs is required, a few 
verbs may be found defective in perfect or supine, or 
perhaps both. 

Teachers of Latin may find it a help to set one of these 
papers as part of a grammar lesson, the answers to be 
repeated at sight, or written out. 

4. The Vocabulary contains a few hints, and a slight 
choice of words, which may give rise to explanations on 
the part of a master. 

It may be found useful to work up a portion of the 
Vocabulary as an independent lesson ; easy sentences for 
immediate translation, especially such as may illustrate 
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the Locative case, the use of qui^ o{ suus and j^, and of 
the possessive pronouns, quickly spring from the know- 
ledge of a dozen words of Latin. 

5. Many works have been consulted in the prepara- 
tion of this little book, but especially the large Latin 
Grammar by Dr. Kennedy ; Madvig's Grammar ; and 
Mr. Rob/s Treatise on Latin from Plautus to Suetonius, 
which is a perfect storehouse of the most useful material. 

H. B, 
King's CollbgB) 
OctobeTt i#7«. 
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PART I. 

ON THE ANALYSIS OF SHORT SENTENCES. 

1. Definition, Analysis is the distinction of the parts 

of a sentence, and defines their relation to each 
other. 

2. Definition. A simple sentence is the expression of 

a single thought, and must contain a finite verb. 

I. The essential parts of a sentence are — 

(i). The subject. 
(2). The predicate. 

That u to say every sentence must have a subject and predicate, 
but many sentences contain — 

(3). The object. 

For instances of sentences containing subject and predicate only, 
let us take the following — 

Ignis calet 

Sol lucet. 

Grandinat. 
I. SubK Predic. 

Ignis Calet 

Fire is Iiol, 

a. Subj. Predic 

Sol lucet. 

The sHn shines. 
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3. Subj. and Predic 
Grandinat. 
// kails. 

Here we note that one word is a complete sentence, because the 
iubject is indicated by the termination /, which is the proper 
ending for the third person singular of the Active Verb. 

Thus, Cicero's famous words in Catiline, 2, i. : — 

Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit, 

contain four distinct single sentences, each word representing a 
sentence. 

Again, for an instance of a sentence containmg subject, 
predicate, and object, let us take — 

Subj. Predic. ObJ. 

Pater Amat Filium. 

The father laves {his) son. 

It will be seen, by considering the sentences — 

1. Sol lucet, 

2. Pater amat filium, 

that there is a difference between the verbs lucel and amat. 

When we say sol Ituel^ the sun shines, a complete notion or 
idea is conveyed. 

But when we say pater aviat, the father loves, we ask, fVJiotn 
or what does he love ? 

Unless this question can be answered a complete idea or 
notion is not conveyed. 

In this instance ^^ filium *' answers the question, and we learn 
that the father loves his son. 

The difference between lucet and amat is clearly that lucet re- 
quires no added word to complete its sense ; whereas, amat 
stands in need of such a word. 

This word is called the Object 

Hence we have a class of verbs that require an Object ; 
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These are called Transitive. 
Also a class of verbs that do not require an Object ; 
These are called Intransitive. 



II. It is now proper to inquire how the parts of a sentence 
may be discovered. 

The readiest way of discovery is to ask certain questions 
arising out of the sentence under discussion — 

e.g. Pater amat filium. 

The father laves {his) son, 

I Quis amat ? Who loves ? 

Pater The father. 

Pater is therefore the Subject. 

2. Qnem amat ? Whom does he love ? 
Filium (His) son. 

Filium is therefore the Object. 

3. Quid agit pater ? Whp.t is it the father does ? 
Aniat filium. He loves his son. 

Amat is therefore the Predicate. 
Hence we ask — 

1. For the Subject. Quis? Quid? Whof What? 

2. For the Object. Quern? Quid? Whom? What? 

3. For the Predicate. Quidagitur? What is done? 

Quid agit ? What does he ? 

If no answer can be found in reply to these questions, then the 
senteiice is defective in that part for which no answer can be 
found — 

e.g. Equus currit. 
The horse runs, 

1. What runs ? The horse. Subject. 

2. What does the horse ? Runs. Predicate. 

3. What does the horse run ? No answer possible 

B 2 
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Hence the Object is wanting. 

The Object requires some consideration, as it is generally 
treated of as being — 

(I). Direct. 
(2^ Indirect, 

1. The Direct Object is represented by an Accusative case, 
or equivalent ^ 

2. The Indirect, or Remote Object, is represented by the 
Dative case — 

e.g. I. Romani Germanos vicerunt. 

The Romans have conquered the Germans, 

Object. 
2. Romani Germanis bellum inferunt 

The Romans wage %var on the Germans, 

Direct object. Indirect object. 
In the second case the sense is incomplete without the word 
Germanis, 

We say, the Romans wage war, and naturally inquire on 
whom ? Without the answer the sense is incomplete. 

The sentence— The Romans wage war, is indefinite. 

The sentence — The Romans wage war on the Germans, is 
definite, and conveys a distinct notion. 

Similar sentences are — Dederunt ei gladium. 
Fei mihi opera, 
Brutus imperium colleges suo abrogavit. 

III. Having by this means ascertained the parts of the simple 
sentence, it is to be observed that each part may have words 
attached to it for the purpose of extending its meaning. 



Let us 


► take the simple sentence — 








Subj. Obj. 


Predic. 






Miles leonem 


occidit. 






The soldier the lion 


kills 


Thati 


is— 


The soldier kills the lion 
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We add a word to the Subject — 

Miles_/&rrtj. 
A word to the Predicate — 

Hodie occidit. 
A word to the Object — 

Ferum leonem. 

That is — MilesT&r/w hodie occidit ferum leonem. 

The brave soldier has killed to-day a fierce lion. 

1. The vroidisfortisy kodUy ferum, each incre^e, stretch out, 
or extend the meaning of parts of the sentence. 

2. Foriis is an extension of miles, because it denotes that the 
soldier is a brcnje soldier. 

3. Hodie is an extension of occidit, because it denotes that 
the action of killing has taken place to-day, 

4. Ferum is an extension of leonem, because it denotes that 
the lion was 2l fierce lion. 

Extensions of the parts of a simple sentence may occur in 
numerous ways, but generally speaking, the ablative case, 
the genitive case, an adverb, an acQective, or a phrase, 
is used for the purpose. 

Definition, — When an idea can be expressed without using ^ 
sentence, but by the use of a few words, this arrangement of 
words is called a phrase — 

e.g, i^railius vtr summce probitatis, 

yKrailius, a man oj the greatest worth. 

Here vir summce probitatis, describing CEmilius, is a phrase. 

For instances of the commoner forms of extension, let us 
take— 
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1. The soldier killed the lion ^^/^i/a^. Adverb. 

2. The soldier killed the lion with the sward. Ablative case. 

3. The soldier very bravely killed the lion. Adverb. 

4. The soldier, a man of the third legion, kiUed the lion. Phrase. 
$. The soldier killed €it fiercest lion 0/ the forest. Adjective 

and Genitive case. 

These instances may be extended indefinitely. 

IV. The following kind of sentence often occurs : — 

Casar et Pompeius Athenis fuerunt 

Here we have two Subjects ; we are told — 

(i) Caesar was at Athens. 
(2) Pompeius was at Athens. 
Again — 

Video meliora/Ti^^iwiue. 

I perceive and approve what is excellent 

Here we have two Predicates, 

Again — 

Tristitiam et metus tradam ventis. 

I will cast anxiety and gloom to the winds. 

Here we have two Objects, 

These and similar sentences may be called complex. 

Definition: When two or more thoughts can be ex- 
pressed in one sentence, by means of omitting a part or 
parts of the simple sentence, necessary, in the first 
instance, to the full expression of the thoughts, this 
sentence may be called complex — 

e.g. Ego et tu hodie sororem meam et patrem tuum 
vidimus. 
You and I have seen to-day my sister and your 
father. 



That i 



I have seen my sister to-day. 
You have seen my sister to-day, 
I have seen your fsiihet to-day. 
You have seen your father to-day. 
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By omitting the words in Italics we obtain — 

I, — ^you — have seen my sister, — ^your father, to-day. 
which is the substance of the complex sentence. 

The complex sentence is sometimes called a contracted sen- 
tence. 

V. The mode in which the parts of a simple sentence may be 
extended has already been touched upon. 

We may extend the parts of a sentence by means of— 

(i). A phrase. 

(2), Adjectives. 

(3). Adverbs. 

(4). Ablative case of circumstances. 

(5). Genitive case of circumstances, &c. 

But it is also possible to use simple sentences as extensions — 

e,g* Varro hsec dicebat 

Varro used-to-say these things. 

We may expand this as follows : — 

Varro, quipugna Cannensi occisus «/, hsec dicebat. 
Varro, wAo was killed at the battle of Cannot^ used- 
to-say these things. 

Here we have a sentence — 

Qui pugna Cannensi occisus est, 

describing the subject^ and therefore an extension of the 
subject* 

I. Again — 

Omnes scimus. 

We all know. What? 

Omnes scimus ignem calere» 
We all know that fire is hot 

Here a sentence — 

Ignem calere, 
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jfi the obj^t of 

Omnes scimus. 
2. Again — 

Locus unde devenerat^ nunc vacat. 

The place from which he came is now empty. 

Here, locus, the subject^ is extended by the sentence : undt 
devenerat. 

From these instances we may get a definition. 

Definition: A Compound Sentence contains at least 
two simple sentences, of which one is said to be the 
principal sentence, and the other said to be dependent, 
or subordinate. 

A Compound Sentence may consbt of any number of clauses 
or simple sentences, df which, one being the principal sentence, 
all others are called dependent. 

Which of the clauses or sentences is to be cdXitdi principal can 
only be determined by the nature of the statement made by the 
compound sentence — 

e,g. Timebat, ne ea evenirent, quae accidenmt 

Here we have three sentences, of which one timebat is the 
principal, the other two being dependent sentences. 



VI. Of dependent sentences, two kinds are very important 

(i). Enunciatio obliqua, or indirect statement 
(2). The relative clause. 

1. Indirect statement occurs when a statement depends on some 
such word as, scio, constat, as principal verb. 

2. The relative clause occurs when a .sentence is 
linked to the principal sentence by means of the rela- 
tive, qui — 
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e,g, I. ComXsX homines esse mortales. 

This sentence, homines esse mortales^ is said to be enunciatio 
obliqua. 

2. Non, adeo validus est, qui lembum adverso 
flumine remis subigere possit. 

The sentence — 

Qui lembum adverse flumine remis subigere possit, 

is said to be a Relative clause. 

Observe., in constructing compound sentences in Latin, the 
following caution : — 

It is a rule that the predicate of a sentence is to be placed at 
the end of it. 

But it is a common error to crowd all the predicates of a com- 
pound sentence together at the end of it 

For instance : suppose we have to construe in Latin — 

When I think | how I lave you | I can hardly believe-^ 
you are so far away. 

Some would be tempted to write — 

Quum I quam te | vix credere | te tam longe | abesse 
possum amemputo. 

This looks somewhat absurd ; but similar errors are commonly 
met with by teachers of Latin. 

The sentence should be — 

Quum puto I qaam te amem \ vix credere possum \ te 
tam longe abesse. 

By this arrangement we get each predicate at the end of its 
own clause. 



PART II. 

SENTENCES TO BE DONE INTO lATIN. 

I. 

ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 

After verbs of perceiving, declaring, the Accusative 
with Infinitive should be used to express the thing 
perceived or declared. 

1. It was said that the g^n^ai had crossed the river with his 

army. 

2. Who said that the general with his cavalry was crossing the 

river? 

3. They saw all the horses swim across the river in the morning. 

4. The robbers had heard that all the horses were hidden in 

the neighbouring wood. 

5. It is believed that there are robbers in this thick wood. 

6. He said that he had seen horses and men in the wood. 

7. If he had heard that there were robbers in the woods he 

would not have started- on-his-joumey. 

8. I feel that danger is-at-handi they say robbers are hidden 

in the trees. 
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9. We all know that teachers learn by teaching. 

10. By teaching, it-is-clear that teacJiers learn a-great-deal. 

11. He thinks a teacher ^ by teaching, is chiefly teething him- 

self. 

12. They say \\xsX. flowers osxifeel pain. 

13. Quintus had read that all the flowers in his gardeny^/pain. 

14. If all flowers can feel pain, it is clear thcU this flower feels it. 

15. I think that my horse is iri the field. 

16. They would have seen that there are ten horses in this field. 

17. It would have been told Hannibal that his cavalry were on 

the march. 

18. Hannibal hopes that his cavalry will soon arrrve. 

19. Hannibal has promised that he will attack the 'enemy. 

20. The enemy have said that they will resist Hannibal's attack. 
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ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 

1. We hear that you have caught fish in the lake. 

2. Do you think the fish in the lake are good fish ? 

3. We hope to catch ' a good many fish in the river to-day. 

4. I have heard thc^ there are excellent fish in the pond which 

is near your house. 

5. Titus has promised /<?^ with us : (but) he says good fish 

are scarce. 

6. They would have promised to finish the business by-them- 

selves. 

7. You were-in-the-habit-of-saying that a business well begun 

is well ended. 

8. You used-to-say thai books are useless. 

9. Have you heard that a new book has been sent to you ? 

10. We should have promised to give him a book. 

1 1. The ancient Germans used-to-think-highly of women. 

12. Tacitus says that the Germans valued the advice of women 

highly. 

13. They-used-to-say that women spake with prophetic voice. 

14. It is declared that the Germans never despised the answers 

of women. 

15. All the ancient nations considered women holy. 

« After the verbs sperare, and poIUceri, or promittere, we must use a 
different plan of construction than is used in English — 

e,g. I hope to come^ must be turned into — 
I hope that I shall come. 
Spero me venturum. 
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16. Tacitus has recorded that women were always esteemed by 

the Germans. 

17. It has been said that you are a clever man. 

18. He used-to-think-M^i/ his brother was a very clever man. 

19. His brother always denied that he (himself) was clever. 

20. He said • he could not come to-morrow on account of his 

brother's return. 

' Whenever you meet with the words said . . tufty translate theu 
t>y the proper tense of negart : e.g. in this sentence begin with tugavti. 
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III. 
DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 

Certain words of asking, teaching, concealing, take a 
Double Accusative. 

1. My father taught me letters, 

2. His mother would have taught him music, 

3. Why did not his mother teach him music f 

4. It is very, difficult to teach some people music f 

5. I had taught many people many things, 

6. The master teaches his pupils letters very carefully. 

7. I have asked you for that book, 

8. When were you asking me for the book f 

9. Men pray God for health and wealth, 

10. The soldiers-kept-on-asking their general for money, 

11. It is not easy to ask {on^^s) friends for money, 

12. Do not 2^ your brother for the book^ because he has not 

read it himself. 

13. He thought that I asked him for money, 

14. I have never asked any man for money, 

15. Let us beseech God for our daily bread, 

16. He would have besought you for the book, of which you 

were speaking. 

17. They have concealed their crimes from their father, 

18. It is very difficult to conceal {omt^s) faults from a friend. 

19. I hope that you will conceal nothing from me, 

20. Cs&sar said that he always used to conceal his plans 

from his generals. 
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IV. 
DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 

Factitive verbs, that is, verbs of making, thinking, &c. 
take a Double Accusative, one of the person, one 
of the thing. 

1. lie thought himself a very clever^ useful, and ifidustrious 

man, 

2. Why did he not render himselfbolCti useful and industrious f 

3. The Romans chose Marius consul seven times. 

4. They had made Casar consul on account of his victories. 

5. Both the Greeks and the Romans used-to-think themselves 

powerfuL 

6. We have made thee into a goddess, and have placed thee in 

heaven* 

7. We should have called ^'W our father on account of your 

kindness. 

8. The Consul Cicero thought Catilifi4 a wicked man, 

9. When they had come they saluted Marius consul, 

10. Who make Fortune a goddess ? 

1 1. Both the ricli and the poor make her a goddess,' 

12. To create Marius consul was a dangerous (thing). 

13. You had considered yourself industrious and good, 

14. No one thought Marius a good man although they made 

him consul, 

15. He may i^YC^ you good : he does not think ^^t^ happy, 

16. Sulla made no one happy although he made many rich, 

17. Ovid thought himself a great man, and says that his verses 

are excellent 

18. We all thought Titus (to be) a clever general, 

19. Socrates called himself a citizen and inhabitant of the whole 

world. 

20. Socrates showed himself an example of patience. 
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V. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

Duration of Time and Distance in Space are put ir 
the Accusative. 

1. Troy was besiegedy?vfe»^fljrj by the Greeks. 

2. The Greeks were besieging Troy, a fine city, for ten years, 

3. Not many cities have been besi^ed^^ ten years, 

4. His father was six feet high, his brother was taller than his 

father. 

5. He, who is six feet high, is a taller man than I am. 

6. We saw yesterday a house fifty-five feet high. 

7. This house was built twenty five years ago. 

8. Caesar constructed gardens three miles away from the forum. 

9. The army marched, by-forced-marches, one hundred and 

fifty-eight miles from Lyons to Nismes. 

10. Caesar's gardens are on the other side of the Tiber, and are 

twelve miles from Ostia. 

11. I have walked to-day twenty-two miles : which is a long 

journey. 

12. Ovid's father livedy^r mnety years, 

13. Ten years ago a wall which stood here was twenty feet high^ 

and one thousand feet long. 

14. This wall is said to have been built by the Romans 1800 

years ago, 

15. It was built by Julius Agricola, who lived many years in 

Britain. 

16. Caesar's camp was pitched three miles from the camp of 

Ariovistus. 

17. Certain animals live for a few days, 

18. He was the son of the Consul, and lived ten days after his 

father's return from Spain. 

19. Baculus, severely wounded, died after a few hours, 

20. London, the capital of Britain, is distant from York tw6 

hundred miles. 
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VI. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

The Place whither one goes \€ placed in the Accusa- 
tive, and that, too, without a preposition, provided 
it be the name of a town, or the words • dotnus, rus. 

1. I am going to start _/2>r Rome at once. 

2. My brother and I went to Rome yesterday. 

3. Marcellus sent the boy to the army at Capua, 

|. Did you receive a message from Marcellus, the great 
general ? 

5. He told us that he was setting out for Capua, a city of 

Italy. 

6. His brother and I walked ten miles yesterday, and went to 

York. 

7. Capua, a city of Italy, is distant ninety miles from Rome. 

8. It was announced to Marcellus that the Carthaginians had 

set QMXfor Syracuse, 

9. Why did the Carthaginians set out for Syracuse ? 

10. Because the army of the Romans had encamped close to 

the walls of the town. 

1 1. Did he wish to go to Rome with me yesterday ? 

12. He said that he had wished to go to Rome with my brother. 

13. Caesar marched with his whole army to Marseilles, and 

besieged the town. 

14. They are all going into the country with your father. 

15. Where are you going ? I am going home as-fast-as-I-can. 

16. It is pleasant to return home after hard labour. 

17. He sent a messenger to Marseilles, when Caesar was be 

sieging the town. 

18. When are you going into the country with your sister ? 

19. We shall all walk to London to-morrow, where we shaL 

remain for eight days. 

20. Tell your son that I am starting for Cuma, a delightfa; 

place. 
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VIL 
DATIVE. 

The Dative is the case of the Recipient, also of the 

Remoter Object. 
The Remoter Object is said to contain the ideas of In 

dication, Proof, Disproof, Command, Conferring, 

Nearness, &c. 

1. He told Labienus that Caesar's army is near the river, 

2. Show me, my friend, the book of which you spoke. 

3. I have narrated to you everything that was done at Cicero*t 

house. 

4. It was announced to the multitude that the two Consuls had 

been killed. 
,5. " Show «j," cried they, " the road : we will destroy that city. " 

6. He persuades his friends that life is the end of all things. 

7. To prove to an ignorant man that he knows nothing it 

most difficult. 

8. Socrates proved to the Athenians that they knew nothing. 

9. The Athenians hated Socrates because he had proved to 

thetn that they knew nothing. 
. a To persuade a man that he is ignorant is difficult 

1 1. It is easy to persuade any one that he is clever. 

12. **I have explained to my friends,^* hit said, "the whole 

circumstance.*' 

5. Can you tell me the road to the city ? 

.' 4. It has often been told you that this is the road to the city. 

15. They would have explained to the people how many dangers 

there were, 

id These things have been explained to Casar to be false. 

17, Tell them that many dangers surround them. 

1 8* The learned Cicero informs us that he is a very learned man. 

19. Cicero sends-his-compliments to you, and your brother, 

20. TuUia had told us that her brother, and all our friends 

are well. 
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VIII. - 

DATIVE OF CONFERRING, &c. 

1. They gave Casar a present — a helmet, a shield, and two 

spears. 

2. Caesar, to whom they had given these things, had set out 

for Marseilles. 

3. Give me back my legions, Varus, which thou hast lost 

4. I entrust to you^ my friends, these children. 

5. Marcellus had already given his helmet and shield to his 

slave. 
6.^ This benevolent woman gave the wretched man money. 

7. They left him one of his children, a little girl, called Julia. 

8. The money which I r ceived from you, has been most 

usefrd to me, 
9^ I shall leaYcyifu a great coat, a hat, and a stick. 
la The children, to whom the apples were given, have gone 
away. 

11. It is not wise to give a child money. 

12. This little boy has entru. ted me with the money. 

13. Bread was given to the people by the benevolent women. 

14. They returned the new books to me yesterday. 

15. It is difficult to give every man his due. 

16. *' Render," it has been said, " unto Casar the things which 

are Caesar's." 

17. The brothers Sosii are booksellers, and are very useful to 

usiH, 
iS. The masters granted their slaves money. 
19^ The slaves, to whom the masters were giving money, went 

away from Rome yesterday. 
ta Vou will return to your brother these five minae. 
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SHORT EXEKCISSSr 



IX. 

DATIVE OF CONFERRING, &a 

1. Marcellus says that he can not satisfy himself* 

2. It is much easier to satisfy onestlf than anyone else (say : 

any other person). 

3. The Romans, a very proud nation, satisfied thetnselves, 

4. Help, citizens, a poor man^ whose house has been de- 

stroyed ! 
' 5. I have learned to help the unfortunate, 

6. He is not-unacquainted with misfortune, and helps the 

•wretched, 

7. It is very difficult to help tf«^^j//«a/^ /«««, 

8. Help had been rendered to Labienus in a great strait. 

9. "Bring me a horse^" he exclaimed, **the enemy are-at- 

hand." 
la They had brought the general a horse and a sword. 

11. Baculus had been sent forward to Zah'enus, v/ho was hold- 

ing the top. of the hilL 

12. Thou wilt send his brother to the king, who is how m tne 

camp of Caesar, 

13. The sheep did-harm to ihentselves in-the-midst-of the tliick 

trees. 

14. It is hurtful to sheep not to have a careful shepherd. 

15. The wolf said to the lamb, " For a long time you have done 

me harm. 

16. The lamb replied to the wolf, ** Wolf! I have never done 

you harm.'* 

17. I am able to assist j^0», my friends, for my house is large. 

18. The flies listened to the spider with much pleasure. 

19. The house of the spider did no good to the flies, 
TO- No one wishes to help this obstinate man. 
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GENERAL EXERCISE ON THE FOREGOING. 

1. Repeat^ by heart , the preceding Rules, 

2. The messenger reported that the army was crossing the river. 

3. The army had been seen by the messenger, who said that 

cavalry were now crossing the river. 

4. The general sent- word that he had marched forty miles. 

5. Caesar asked Labienus for help. "I have," said he, "no 

cavalry with me." 

6. The camp was pitched on the top of a hill, with a ditch 

two hundred feet long. 

7. They told the king that for forty years they had resisted 

the foe. 

8. Do you think that flowers feel pain ? 

9. " Give us," cried the multitude, ** bread or money." 

10. Marcellus, the general of "the Romans, made Publius 

master of the cavalry. 

11. I am going to-morrow to Syracuse, a very beautiful city. 

12. It is related that the spider said to the fly that his house 

was large. 

13. Bring me flowers, wine, grapes and bread. 

14. The people of- Rome made Marius Consul, after a great 

victory. 

15. They have all gone into the country, where they will 

remain fifteen days. 

16. He says that he and his father have lived in York for ninety 

years. 

17. I. had asked the learned Publius his opinion. 

iS. Publius, whose opinion he would have asked, b a most 
learned man. 

19. Wc make Wealth, Fortune, Health, gods. 

20. I shall help his brother, who has set out to Rome with my 

son. 
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XI. 
DATIVE OF COMMAND, &c 

1. The queen commands her servants^ who at once obey her, 

2. They all cry out with one voice that they will obey no one, 

3. Obey your parents ; help the wretched ; do-good to aU. 

4. They serve a hard slavery to MeleUus the Consul. 

5. Regulus is reported to have said, I will obey tnysdf rather 

than,^/o». 

6. Happy is the man who is-lord of himself, 

7. Money is to Horatius a servant,' to Seneca a master* 

8. Ten slaves obeyed Horatius^ a kind-hearted man, 

9. We have all listened (obedire) to our passions, whose em- 

pire is destructive. 

10. They have asked me my opinion. I r^ly, Be yom own 

masters. 

11. I am opposed to your plans, which seem to me to be bad. 

12. The emperor gave commands to his servants that the letter 

should be brought 

13. Certain animals are by nature obedient to man, 

14. Julius Agricola, a great general, served Casar, 

15. It was reported that you have commanded these under- 

takings. 

16. Cicero is said not to have been lord-of himself, 

17. Govern ^iwr tongue when you are angry. 

18. It is always most wise to govern (one's) tongue, 

19. The wisest men have governed their tongues carefully. 

20. When Regulus returned to Carthage he served a hard 

slavery to the Carthaginians, 

» Is servant = servit. 
Is master = imperat« 
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XIL 
DATIVE. 

Words compounded with certain particles take the 

Dative case. 
The Dative can anywhere be joined with notions of 

Advantage or Disadvantage. 

1. The Consul conferred-benefits on his soldiers who had 

fonght bravely. 

2. The slave did-a-kindness to his master LucUius the Fratdr, 

3. It is very pleasant to do-a-kindness to LucUius^ who is him- 

self a very kind man. 

4. Do not revile LucUius, who has been-kind to you, 

5. The Germans will resist Varus, the general of the Romans. 

6. We have resisted your j^Ians, which are bad. 

7. I cannot satbfy my father, who has always been a very 

kind man. 

8. I am opposed to the plans of Csesar, which seem to me to 

be injurious. 

9. Let us help the Germans, who are resisting the legions of 

Varus. 
la The troops were opposed to Cbss&t^s plans : ** Let us," said 
they, "resist the /v." 

1 1. These grapes are good ; we will carry them to our sister, 

12. Bad wine will do harm even to a bad man. 

13. He has sent wine to his father, who has started for York. 

14. The legions of Varus have pitched their camp near the 

Rhine. 

1$. The friendship of the spider was not very useful to the fly. 

16. Marcellus used-to-be-present-at every danger. 

17. IVhat man did Gellius ever benefit? 

18. Of whom did GeUius ever say-a-good-word ? 

1 9. Gellius used-to-speak-ill oi everybody, even of his own father, 
2a You will never be able to repay by words his kindness to you. 
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XIII. 
DATIVE. 

The Dative, with certain adjectives, embracing the 
notions of advantage, disadvantage, command, in> 
dication, &c. 

1. It is pleasant to us to go to the country in the summer. 

2. Capua is a delightful town, and is clpse to Naples. 

3. Regulus was more acceptable to -the people than to the senate. 

4. Sulla, the dictator, is most bitterly-hostile to Marius th/ 

exile, 

5. We have received a present most acceptable to us all, 

6. Let us go to Baise, a delightful place, and close to the sea, 

7. The learned Cicero was most fitted for command, 

8. It is a very wise (thing) to be on^s own master, 

9. " Athens is a very dangerous place y&r its oivn citizens, 

10. He has gone to Athens, a dangerous city for its own citizens, 

1 1. What is grateful to one man is bitter to another, 

12. They have told me that you are hateful to him, 

13. We shall tell him that he is hateful to m all, 

14- Gellius is hateful to us all; of whom did he ever say-any 
good? 

15. The Romans are now bitterly-hostile to Varus, whom the 

Germans conquered. 

16. He is unfortunate, and is-no-match-for Achilles, 

1 7. Who was-a-match for Achilles, but [say unless] Hector ? 

18. The Greeks besieged Troy for ten years, to which city they 

were bitterly-hostile. 

19. I am a friend to his plans, which are acceptable to the 

senate, 
2a My horse is more useful to my sister than to me. 
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XIV. 

DATIVE. 
The Dative with certain adjectives, continued. 

1. His son has been most useful to Casar^ who has set out for 

Gaul. 

2. He had thought that no one was so useful to himself as 

himself. 

3. The defeat of Varus is a most disgraceful circumstance 

for the Romans, 

4. Give us what is most useful to us, 

5. What. is most pleasant is not always the most acceptable 

even to a good man, 

6. The Sicilians were exasperated-against Verres, 

7. Verres and Varus are two names, most hateful to all good 

citizens, 
& This circumstance has turned-out to be most advantageous 

for my father, 
9. Whose horse is this ? he is very like yours, 

10. It is disgraceful to a Roman to oppose the plans of the 

senate. 

1 1. Horace has a good-word for all, and has been very kind to 

me, 

12. Horace went to Baiae, a place most grateful to him, 

13. It is agreeable to nature to live honourably. 

14. Laws are not always agreeable to justice, 

15. Death is common to every age, 

16. Horatius has declared that death is common to every age 

and every clime, 

17. We all know that death is common to all, and hateful to 

some, 

18. I have done nothing disagreeable to you, I hope. 

19. Tell me why these things are so hateful to you, 

20. They have declared that money is a most dangerous (tiling) 

for a poor man. 
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XV. 
ABLATIVE. 

Definition I the Ablative is the case of circumstances 
which limit action adverbially. It also defines time 
and place. 

The Ablative of cause, and of the instrument. 

1. By-means-of the tenth legion Csesar conquered Britain. 

2. To die of old age is, perhaps, the most honourable death. 

3. Lucilius died of old age^ and was buried outside the city. 

4. Pale with rage, the general cried out to the soldiers, '* kill 

hun." 

5. The brothers, pale with rage, answered nothing, 

6. Exhausted by old age and hunger the poor man died. 

7. He said that his father had died of old age, 
S. I am pleased at-your arrival, my friend. 

9. All say that Csesar was pleased at the arrival of the tenth 

l^on. 
I a Exhausted by many grievous wounds Baculus died. 

11. All the women and children of that town died of hunger, 

12. M. Atilius sent-word that his horse had been killed by a 

dart, 

13. Cicero, rejoicing at the arrival oi his friend Atticns, went 

home. 

14. Three hundred brave men have £Ulen, two hundred are 

exhausted with wounds, 

15. Let us die for our king, it is better to perish by-the-sword 

than to perish of -hunger, 

16. These letters have been written by my-own hana. 

17. The king has declared that he will, with his-own hand, 

write a letter. 

18. We hope that you are pleased at-the arrival of your friend. 

19. By your plans I hope to help the poor man. 

20. Lucilius, wearied with old age, was not able to come. 
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XVI. 

ABLATIVE. 

The Ablative of manner, of condition, of quality with 
an epithet. 

1. Verres was sent to Sicily, an island of great fertility, 

2. Verres, a man of wonderful preediness^ was-the-goverhor-of 

Sicily. 

3. Verres, during three years, robbed the Sicilians with much 

violence, 

4. Verres was hateful to the Sicilians, whom he oppressed tn 

a wonderful way. 

5. Verres, with your permission^ we will call hateful. 

6. Cicero, in a long speech^ accused Verres. 

7. Verres, in my opinion^ was a most dangerous man. 

8. Verres did wrong, both by violence and treac/tery, 

9. The ancient Germans were tosso: of great bodies, 

la Tacitus says that the Germans were men of great courage. 

11. I will not, with your' permission^ say that he is clever. 

12. This undertaking has been begun by your command. 

13. In two Tvays they do wrong by violence^ and by treachery 

14. He was, in-retUity, a friend to Atticus, the consuL 

15. In this way I have declared that Marceilus fought 

16. Gellius called himself brave. Marceilus was in reality 

brave. 

17. Atticus, a man of excellent courage, died of old-age. 
iS. He used-to-say that his father was a man of great sue, 
19. Money was reckoned by weight in ancient times. 

2a To reckon money by weight is not always the custom of 
our-own time. 
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XfVII. 

ABLATIVE. 
The Ablative of price and of materia!. 

1. The Sosii sold the book for ten drachmas, 

2. Have you seen the book which I bought fir^n-asf 

3. He says he bought the hook/or eight drachmas, 

4. I do not think these apples are dear at two asses, 

5. Manlius was selling com at-foitr asses the bushel 

6. This victory has lost us much blood and tnany wounds, 

7. Caesar said that his victory cost much blood, 

8. They all cry out that bread is dear at-an-as, 

9. We shall buy four horses /or-a-taleMt, 

10. My food used-to-consist of bread and milk, 

1 1. The fortifications consist of a rampart and a ^ich, 

12. Caesar put on his cloak, and departed from the camp. 

13. Clad in his cloak the consul ascended the hlL 

14. Gellius bought a cloak y&r twelve asses 

15. The camp was fortified by a long ditch, 

16. They live on bread, wine, znd flesh, 

17. The industrious spider weaves its net of fine thread, 

18. The industrious spider feeds on flies caught by his net. 

19. The rashness of the fly cost him his life, 

2a The ancient Germans, clad in the skins of beasts, dwelt in 
thick woods. 
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XVIIL 

ABLATIVE. 

Ablative of time and space. 

Under the latter head we consider the old Locative case, ending 
in I for the singular, s for the pluraL 

I. The Ablative is used in answer to the questions: 
When ? Within what time ? At what time .' 
Whence ? Whither ? By what way ? 
. 2. Forms of the Ablative and of the Genitive replace 
the old Locative case, answering to : Where ? 

{a). For the first and second declensions singular <?, /, e.g. 
Capu-^, Brundis-/. 

{b). For the first and second declensions plural, is, e.g. 

Gabi-w, Syratus-£f. 
{c). For the third declension singular, e, i, e.g. Cartba- 

gin-d', Anxur-j. 

(d). For the third declension plural, ibus, e.g. Sard-ii^«j, 

Gad-i6i*s. 
{f). So also the words rur-«, dom-/, hum-/, bell-^ 

1. Julius Agricola set out from MarseUUs to Rome. 

2. My father and mother live cU Cuma, 

3. Horatius the poet used-to live at-Baia. 

4. Some are at-MUetus, some ai-Afixur, others at'Tibur, 

5. I have lived at-Syracuse for five years. 

6. On the tenth day of the month we shall go 2iyr2iyfrom York. 

7. Whence and whifher Catius ? I have just returned _^^w tht 

country-, 
%, It is a long journey from London to York, but I have 
finished the journey in one day. 
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9. Caesar marched from Nismes to Lyons, from Lyons to 

Alesia, from Alesia to Rheims in twenty days, 
la Cicero the orator dwelt at-Athens many months. 

1 1. Some praise Rhodes, others Mitylene, but I prefer to live 

at Rome, 

12. Expelled from Corinth, he nsed-to-teach little boys ai 

Athens, 

13. At the third watch Marcellus set out with all his forces. 

14. . She sat on the ground, and cried out that she was wretched, 

15. His father and mother died on the same day. 

16. On the sixteenth day of the month all the soldiers marched 

from Rome. 

17. Regulus was killed at Carthage by the command of the 

Carthaginian Senate. 
I& Let us go home together, we have made a journey by the 

same road. 
19. Labienus pitched his camp on the top of the hill, 
to. Hannibal remained at Capita for the whole winter. 
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XIX. 

ABLATIVE. 
Comparison is often made by using the Ablative. 

1. They thought Cxsar a better general than Lahienus, 

2. This wall is higher than tk<U one which is near the river. 

3. The river Rhone is more rapid than the river Rhine, 

4. There never was a more eloquent man than Cicero. 

5. Nothing, he declared, is more amiable than virtue. 

6. God is greater and more powerful than all things. 

7. The Romans used-to-say that Marcellus was a baser man 

than Fabius, 

8. These grapes are very sweet, they are sweeter than those, 

9. Marius was more hostile to Sulla than Sulla to Marius. 

10. Do you think that Cicero was a wiser man than Antonius t 

1 1. What is stronger than a lion, what sweeter than honey f 

12. Croesus was richer than LuctUlus^ who is said to have been 

the richest man among the Romans. 

13. What can be more wretched /^z» ^M^ie^^fr/ 

14. On the twelfth day of next month I shall be richer than my 

father. 

15. What can be more useful than money 7 

16. Many things are more useful than money; both health and 

virtue. 

17. O daughter, more beautiful than thy beatUi/ul mother! 

18. The spider is stronger and more crafty than the fly. 

19. He used-to-say that nothing was more disgraceful than 

dishonour, 

2a Death itself is easier-to-bear than dishonour. 
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XX. 

GENERAL EXERCISE ON THE FOREGOING. 

1. Repeat all the preceding Rules, 

2. The slave had-done-a-kindness to his master Cicera 

3. We all have resisted the Germans, and their leader 

Ariovistus. 
4- He said that he could satisfy others easily. 

5. Nothing can be more acceptable to a poor map than money. 

6. Gellius is a hateful man ; he never says-any-good-of any 

one. 

7. His plans are good and most acceptable to the Senate. 

8. Have you heard that his brother is most useful to the king ? 

9. Rome was a very wealthy city, and larger than Naples, 

la These things have turned out to be most advantageous to 
us all. 

11. By-means-of his legions Caesar conquered the Gauls, a very 

warlike nation. 

12. The king, pale with rage, cried out to his soldiers, "Let 

him be killed." 

13. The ancient Germans, men of great bodies, were very brave. 

14. I think that the most pleasant death is to die of-old-age. 

15. At Rome we like Naples, at Naples we like Rome. 

16. They sent a messenger from Naples to Hannibal at Capua. 

1 7. The messenger arrived on the same day at Naples. 

18. Naples is a more delightful city than Rome, Rome is larger 

than Naples. 

19. Horatius dwelt many years at Baise, a very delightful place. 

20. Horace, in the summer, used lo-go-to-Baiae, a more de- 

lightful place than Rome. 
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XXI. 

ABLATIVE. 

Certain verbs: fungor, fruor, utor, vescor, potior, dig- 
nor; certain adjectives: dignus, indignus, fretus, 
proeditus, contentus; certain substantives: opus, 
us us— take the Ablative. 

1. Relying on their valour^ the Germans crossed the Rhine. 

2. The ancient Germans used many weapons, but chiefly darts 

and skidds, 

3. I shall discharge my duties when I return to Rome. 

4. He has enjoyed his victor y, and is remaining at Capua. 

5. Hannibal conquered the Romans, and took possession cj 

Capua, 

6. We all have need of health that we may enjoy life, 

7. Caesar relates that the Nervii, in fighting, made no use 0/ 

horses, 

8. What is the-need-^ words, if we have no money ? 

9. They declared that he was a man worthy of friendship. 

10. Hannibal used-to-say that a coward is unworthy of life, 

11. Endowed with valour, and relying on his troops, Marcellus 

attacked the foe. 

12. Content with few things, he enjoys his life, 

13. A wise man will use knowledge \iisely. 

14. What can be more wretched than not to be able to enjoy 

life? 

15. The crafty spider fe^ on flies, which his net catches. 
i& They all live on milk, honey and bread. 

17. To the poor man (there) is need of mon^^ to the rich 

health, 

18. We all understand that Csesar was endued with courage. 

19. Use counsel rather than money, and mortey rather tnHn 

arms, 

20. To use advantages well, he said, is a very difficult thing. 

u 
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XXII. 

ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

A substantive and a participle are often joined together 
in the Ablative, which case is called the Ablative 
Absolute. 

Instead of this participle, another substantive or an 
adjective is sometimes used. 

1. The two consuls being kUled^ the Roman troops inarched to 

Brimdusium. 

2. When the journey was ended, we arrived at Brundosium. 

3. IVhich finished f our friends left the city. 

4. When the fly had been caught, the spider ate him. 

5. W/ien his opinion was asked, he gave no answer. 

6. The battle being ended, our troops ascended the hilL 

7. When the camp was pitched, Caesar sent forward the cen- 

turions. 

8. Under the leadership of Ceesar, we conquered the whole of 

Gaul. 

9. In my judgment, your clever counsels will not be accept- 

able, 
la In the consulship of Plancus, this which we are now drinking 
was new-wine. 

1 1. At the conclusion of peace, the whole army returned home. 

12. When the battle was ended Caesar attacked the enemy's 

camp. 

13. When my house at Baise is built, I shall dwell-in it t]ie 

whole year. 

14. At the shutting ofthegate^, our brave troops left the walls, 

15. When Cicero^ s letter was finished^ he sent it to Atticus. 
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16. In the judgment 0/ AtttcuSf the letters of Cicero were very 

short. 

17. When Cicero was consul, he preserved Rome from a very* 

great danger. 

18. Under their leader Boduognatus, the enemy attacked the 

camp. 

19. At the end of the baitUy many exhausted by wounds died. 
2a Having received a heavy wound, Baculus, a most brave 

soldier, died. 

Note the following simple instances of the ablative absolute : — 
(i). When the gates were shut — portis clausis. 
(2). In the consulship of Marius — console Mario. 
(3), Which done — quo facto. 
(4). At the conclusion of the journey — ^itinere confecto. 
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XXIII. 

ABLATIVE. 

A substantive and a participle are often joined together 
in the Ablative, which is called Absolute. 

The Ablative of origin is joined to verbs signifying 
dtfteent, birth, ftc. as oriri, nasci, gigni; or to the 
participles editus, satns, cretns, genitns, &c. 

1. When you are returning from Rome, cany these letters to 

the consuL 

2. At my departure we will give yon a good horse. 

3. My father hamng died at Capua, I left that city and re- 

turned to Naples. 

4. When HirHus and Pansa were consuls^ Ovid was bom. 

5. The illustrious Ovid was bom at Sulmo, in the consulship 

Of Pansa, 

6. In my opinion Ovid was a most illustrious poet 

7. Having written a certain poem Ovid was expelled from 

Italy by Augustus. 

8. Having written very-many poems, Ovid died at TomL 

9. Ovid, the Roman poet, was $ent to Tomi when Augustus 

waS'Emperor, 

10. TTte danger being at an end, they all set out for-home. 

11. ^RoTtL-oi hunMe parents ^ he became consul seven times. 

12. '^Tii.'Oi obsct$re station, they will become the masters of the 

state. 

13. 01 thou bora^y«/^, ire ask thee this one thing. 

14. The illustrious Horatius was bom at Venusia, in Apulia, of 

humble parents. 
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15. We have seen to-day a man who, born^of obscure station, is 

now consuL 

16. He said that he was the son-of-a very poor father, 

17. S^xMiig from an obseure station, one of them is, the other 

wiB be, consuL 

18. 01 ^^^^^^rof a goddess, mider your leadership we will go to 

Carthage. 

19. Cicero said that he was sprung ^<t7/» the equestrian rank, 
2a You and I, one of us a consul, the other a pnetor, were 

bora of poor parents* 
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XXIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES ON THE ABLATIVE. 

1. In the twenty-third year of his age he became praetor. 

2. At Rome there is a temple, which by the Romans is called 

the temple of Janus. 

3. When peace has been made, the temple of Janus is shut 

4. The temple of Janus being shut, we know that peace has 

been made. 

5. When Augustus was-emperor, peace was made. 

6. Nothing is pleasanter than peace, which benefits all things. 

7. Some people live on bread, milk, and ^gs, others on flesh 

and wme. 
& Flies are caught by spiders by-means-of nets. 
9. What is more foolish than a fly, which the spider easily 

catches ? 
la He was unworthy of life, and died when Cicero was 

ConsuL 

1 1. They defended the walls bravely, some with darts, others 

with stones. 

12. What is sweeter than honey, what is stronger than a lion ? 

13. Anger is stronger than a lion, and sweeter than honey. 

14. When the-gates-of the temple of Janus are-shut, we know 

there is peace. 

15. O son-of-Jove ! with-thee as-leader we fear nothing. 

16. You and I have dwelt at Sardis for twelve years. 

17. They say that at Gabii, they like Anxur, at Anxur, GabiL 

18. No man is stronger than a lion, yet a man can kill a lion. 

19. To enjoy life there is need of money, health, and friends. 
2a We have departed from Rome on account of the death of 

our mother. 
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XXV. 
MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES ON THE ABLATIVE. 

1. On the top of the hill Caesar had pitched his camp. 

2. He had fortified it with a ditch and five castles. 

3. The soldiers defended it with much valour against the 

NerviL 

4. Nothing can be more useful to a soldier than virtue. 

5. This soldier is braver than that one, and Caesar has praised 

him, 

6. We all hope that Csesar, relying on his valour, will conquer 

the Nervii. 

7. The Nervii, coming by night, attacked Caesar's camp. 

8. Having defeated the Nervii, Caesar followed them many 

nmes. 

9. Caesar, having followed the Nervii many miles, slew a large ' 

number of them. 
la They have seen the king with his army near the banks of 
the Rhone. 

1 1. When the king was dead, all the enemy fled across the 

Rhone. 

12. Cicero was killed by the order of Marcus Antonius, the 

Triumvir. 

13. Let us use wise counsel rather than arms in this matter. 

14. They have declared that they will use violence. 

15. Relying on his courage, he attacked the lion and slew him. 

16. The lion was slain by the brave soldier with his sword. 

17. We have taught you that counsel is better than violence. 

18. The young prefer to use violence, the gld, counseL 

19. He has returned from Capua, where he saw your father 

and sisters. 
2a If my father and sisters are at Capua, I shall go away from 
Rome at once. 
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XXVL 

GENITIVE. 

Definition : the Genitive case chiefly defines or qualifies 
the noun on which it depends. It is used in two 
senses : — 

(i). As the genitive of the subject. 
(2). As the genitive of the object. 

The fonner means that the genitive word is the subject 
of a clause ; e,g. hominum sententiae — Men's 
opinions : that is, the opinions of men upon things. 

The latter means that the genitive is the object of a 
clause ; e.^. hominis sententia (nostra) — our opinion 
of the man, where the genitive is the object of our 
opinion. 

1. MyfijtAer's opinion was asked by his brother Horace. 

2. Let us see this man^s horse^ which he says is a good (one). 

3. We have all learnt that the walls qf the city are very high. 

4. Cecillias husband is a very rich man. 

5. At Capua I saw HannibaVs camp^ which was very large. 

6. They have sent a quick messenger to my friend Cecilia* s 

husband. 

7. The tomb of Metdlus is close lo Rom a city oj Italy, 

8. Hectares (wife) Andromache, after his death, married a 

king. 

9. They saw Hectares (wife) Andromache holding her son by 

the hand. 
10. Sultans (son) Faustus left Rome three days ago. 
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1 1. Cicerds speeches were very long and very eloquent 

12. Cicert^s letters to Atticus are read by many people. 
1.3. Let us go to Rome to-morrowr, where my son*s wife is. 

14. They told us that your son^s wife had left Rome. 

15. Afiys life is not long when a spider is near. 

16. The opinion of Sulla was asked by the Senate. 

1 7. Give me that man*s book about flies. 

18. The spider's web is very fatal to flies. 

19. Varus was conquered more by the prudence than by the 

valour of the Germans. 

20. Let us say that the legions of Van^s were conquered by the 

Germans 
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XXVII. 

GENITIVE. 

Verbs of accusing and condemning, &c. take the 
Genitive. 

1. He was accused of many heavy crimes by Cicero. 

2. Cicero accused him of many very heavy crimes. 

3. Catiline, having been accused of a heavy crime^ fled from 

Italy. 

4. They were found-guilty of many crimes^ chiefly of theft 

5. Accused of theft, he said that he was innocent. 

6. The son of Metellus was found guilty of theft, 

7. The punishment of theft among the Romans was very heavy. 

8. Sulla said that he was innocent of bribery, 

9. Nothing was more . dreadful than the punishment a^ 

treachery, 

la Let us accuse the son of Metellus of cowardice, 

11. They will find him guilty of treachery and theft, 

12. They said that they would accuse him of many crimes, 

13. Boys easily learn the punishments of their faults, 

14. To be accused of treachery is a very serious (thing). 

15. Found guilty of theft, he said that he was innocent 

16. They would have been accused of theft by the order of 

the king. 
17 Caesar accused Labienus of treachery, and found him guilty. 

18. To die on accoimt of (one's) crimes is dreadful ; but to be 

accused of crime is more dreadful 

19. Have you heard that the son of Metellus has been found 

guilty ? 
aa Let us go, said he, to Rome, where we will declare our- 
selves innocent of these crimes. 
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XXVIH. 

GENITIVE. 
Genitive of Quality. 

1. Atilius is a man of wonderful valour* 

2. Thej all declared that Atilius, the son of Atticus, was a 

man of wonderful valour, 

3. Atilius, son of Atticus, was bom at Capua, and is (a man) 

of fifty years (of age). 

4. By forced marches, they finished a journey of fifty miles in 

two days. 

5. He said that he had built a wall of forty feet, 

6. We have ascended, near the river Rhone, a hill of great 

height, 

7. The enemy had used spears of very great length, 

8. The Romans are said to have been men of very wonderful 

courage, 

9. With-Cicero as-Consul, we do not fear Catiline, a man of 

disgraceful life, 

10. Horatius thought Baiae a place of delightful climate, 

11. The ancient Germans, men of the greatest courage^ used-to- 

live-on milk and flesh. 

12. When he had finished a journey of five miles^ he declared 

that he was tired. 

13. It is better to have a friend of great virtue^ than of great 

wealth. 

14. With an army of twenty thousand men, the general of the 

Germans attacked iht town. 
I $. The fortifications of Alesia were of great height, and wonder'- 
fui strength. 
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1 6. My father has bought a horse of a white colour, 

17. It is said that horses of a white colour are not useful. 

18. M7 father's horse has finished to-day a journey of fifty -two 

mi^. 

19. We all say that Cecilia's son Atticus, is a boy of beautiful 

countenance, 

20. What can be pleasanter than to have a son of beautiful 

c^ntenance and admirable disposition ? 
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XXIX. 
GENITIVE. 
The Genitive of Price ; with interest and refert. 

1. I value this horse, which your brother gave me, at a high 

(price). 

2. This horse is valued at a high (price) because your fathei 

gave him to me. 

3. Courage has been valued at a higher (price) than money. 

4. You have built your house on the top-of-the hill, at a very 

great (expense). 

5. I do not value your opinions at very-much. 

6. . We have always valued his book about the vrzxvery-highly, 

7. Metellus had bought a horse of a white colour at a very 

high price. 

8. It-is'the-interest of all that there should be plenty of com. 

9. They sold your brother's horse at a higher price than I 

valued it at. 

10. It concerns us all that there should be two consuls. 

1 1. Metellus has always thought iron of more value than gold. 

12. Gold was not valued by the ancient Germans at a very high 

(price). 

13. It-concerns M^ ^««^<z/ that his soldiers should be men of 

courage. 

14. No one thinks * that of your opinion about the matter. 
1$. I do not care * a-snap'Ofthe-Jingers what you think. 

16. Cicero valued the opinions and orations of Cicero very 

highly, 

17. Caesar had said that he thought more of the Germans than 

of the Gauls. 

18. They say that he doeS not care Mtf/* for your opinion. 

19. "We have bought a horse at a very high price, 

2a It-concerns you all that you should be in good health. 
• Hujui. 
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XXX. 

GENERAL EXERCISE ON THE FOREGOING. 

1. They have finished a journey of fifty-two miles in two days. 

2. My father's horses are considered to be very good. 

3. We shall see to-morrow a house which is valued at a very 

high price. 

4. The consul's two sons are said to-be-about-to-go to Capua. 

5. It is easy to say that you will attack the enemy's camp. 

6. Being asked his opinion, he declared the king's army was 

near the river. 

7. It is the king's interest that his troops should be brave. 

8. We have all returned from the coimtry to-day in-safety. 

9. Cicero's orations were eloquent and learned. 

10. The Romans, relying on the prudence of the general, 

attacked the enemy's camp. 

11. They said that he was going-to-use gold rather than 

prudence. 

12. Accused of theft, your brother declared that he would- 

rather die than be found-guilty. 

13. Having pitched his camp near the gates, he sent a message 

to the consul. 

14. With an army of twenty thousand men, said he, I would 

attack Caesar himself! 

15. The wolf said to the lamb, I used-to-have a-very-high- 

opinion of your father. 

16. The lamb replied to the wolf, Your opinion of my father I 

shall always value very-highly. 

17. He never cared a snap-of-the-fingers for your clever plans. 

18. Cecilia's husband Gellius, never said -a -good -word -of 

anyone. 
19 Cicero's brother Attiois lived at-Rome for many years, 
aa It-concerns your brother that he should return firom the 

country to-morrow. 
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XXXI. 

GENITIVE. 
The Genitive of nature, mark, duty, office. 

1. It is t)u duty of a father to do-good-to his children. 

2. It is the duty of good children to obey their parents. 

3. To help the poor and miserable is th^ mark of a good man. 

4. He says that it is his sotCs duty to help himself. 

5. It is the office of a king to govern, of a general to command, 

of a soldier to obey. 

6. It is in the nature of a lion to be very-brave. 

7. I think it a good man^s duty to help the poor. 

S. He said he considered it the duty of a Christian to help 

the poor. 
9. Let us all learn that it is a Chtistian^s duty to help the 

poor. 

10. It is the duty of a soldier to conquer or die. 

11. It is Caesar's duty to command his troops : it is the soldiers' 

duty to obey Caesar. 

1 2. It is the duty of every good man to obey the laws of God. 

13. Courage is the mark of a soldier^ justice of a judge, pru- 

dence of a general, 

14. It was the function of Cicero, the consul and orator, to make 

speeches. 

15. It is the mark of a clever man to conceal his crimes. 

16. It will be Casar the generates duty to attack the camp of 

Ariovistus to-day. 

17. It ^ the duty of every brave man to resist the foe. 
iS. It is the function of a Christian to-do-good-to all. 

1 9. They declare it is not the duty of Casar to defend the camp. 

20. We have all said thcd it is his duty to help his father. 
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XXXII. 
GENITIVE. 

Certain impersonal verbs, namely — 

miseret, piget, pudet, poenitet, tcedet, 
take a genitive of the Remoter Object. 

Misereor, miseresco, take a genitive. 

miseret me = it distresses me = I am sorry, 
piget me = it disgusts me = I am disgusted at 
pudet me = it shames me =r I am ashamed of, 
or, I am ashamed at 
poenitet me = it repents me =1 regret, repent, 
toedet me s= it offends me ^ I am wearied at 

1. He iiHu sorry for his brother, who has been accused of 

theft. 

2. The Romans were disgusted at Varus who was defeated by 

the Germans. 

3. We all declare that your flans disgust the dUzens, 

4. That thief is not ashamed of his crimes. 

5. I am tired of Cicero's long orations. 

6. We have heard that your brother is tired ofhts life, 

7. Cicero was never tired of Cicerds orations. 

8. He is iveary of your long letters, which say nothing. 

9. It is said that the citizens are disgusted at your plans. 

10. You will be sorry for your undertaking, my friend. 

1 1. We shall never be tired of this delightful place. 

1 2. They should have been ashamed of their plans. 

13. We are all disgusted at the cowardice of Varus. 
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14. PUy^ ye Romans, a man who cannot conquer himsell. 

15. We shall all pity the man who is tired of life. 

16. We were sorry ^ my brother and I, that you had not come. 

17. You witt regret that you have not gone to Baise. 

18. Iloraiius never repented that he used-to-go to Baiae. 

19. We regretted the disgrac^ul eowardice of Varus. 

20. I am tired of my <onsulship : let me go to my home at 

Cumse. 
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XXXIIL 
LICET, LIBET, OPORTET. 

Oportet me = It b necessary for me = I must, &c. 
Licet mihi = It is permitted to me =1 may, I can, &c. 
Libet mihi = It pleases me =1 like, I am cUspobcd 

to, &C. 

1. A letter came to-day from Naples, which having read, he- 

cried out, I must^fi to Naples at once. 

2. When the camp is attacked by the enemy we must all fight. . 

3. / shall have to send a messenger to my father, who is now 

in London. 

4. We must all know where his brother is, because he has our 

money. 

5. There are many things which a man may doj which a wise 

man will think it better not to do. 

6. During the winter any one may go out, but it is often wiser 

to remain at home. 

7. This, Mitts lawful for others, is not lawful for you, a boy 

of fourteen years. 

8. No one may leave the camp to-day : the enemy are at 

hand, and the gates are shut. 

9. / shall have to think that you cannot pay Lucilius the 

money. 

10. / may go to Baise, and I shall start to-day, unless I receive 

a letter from my friends. 

11. No one can say that he is a coward even if they say that he 

is not prudent 

12. // will be necessary for Marcdlus to attack Syracuse at 

once : the Carthaginians are at hand. 

13. What pleases you, my friend, the same pleases me : where- 

fore ask-for what you will. 
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14. / like to go to Baise in the summer : it is a pleasaat place, 

and my friend Horace is there at present 

15. You may have whatever you like, xcLy boy : nothing pre- 

vents you from eating all the apples. 

16. Lueilius may do what he likes, but he does many things he 

aught not to do. 

17. We will go home to-day if it please you : our father ex- 

pects us. 

18. Even if you be tired of life, you ought not to say (so). 

19. You ought to think-o^ not only what you like to do, but 

what you may (do), 
ao. Cicero wrote a long letter to say that his friends might say 
he was about to return to Rome. 
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XXXIV. 



SE, SUUS. 

Se and suus can only be used in a sentence reflexively : 
that is, they must be referred to a noun or pronoun 
expressed or understood. 

The noun expressed or understood must be in the third 
person. 

Doceo se is wrongy because the subject is not in the third person. 

Doce5 se is wrong for the same reason. 

Docet se is right, if we mean "he teaches himself," 

But, docet se is not right, if we mean "he teaches ^liw," that is 
somebody not himsdf; because se must be referred to the 
subject of the sentence, doceL 

Suus is similarly used : for instance, if we wish to say in Latin — 
" He killed his horse," meaning "his own horse," we say, 
Suum equum occidit ; but if we wish to say, " He killed 
his horse," meaning somebody else^s horsey we say, Equum 
ejus occidit. 

1. The consul has killed his horse, saying, that he prefers 

to die. 

2. She declares that her daughter is more beautiful than 

herself, 

3. Caesar announced that he came, and saw, and conquered. 

4. He said that his brother heard him tell you that your father 

had come. 

5. They have heard to-day that their father will start for Rome 

to-morrow. 
6 The two consuls commanded thdr brave troops to attack 
the enemy's camxN 
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7. The king says that he is a&hamed of the disgraceful cow- 

ardice of his troops. 

8. He was killed by his own soldiers, who thought him a 

coward. 

9. Cicero used-to-write long letters to his brother Atticus. 

10. They said that their father was the richest man in Rome. 

1 1. Both the Greeks and the Romans used-to-think themselves 

very clever and brave. 

12. Give to every man his-due, in this way you will do-good 

to all. 

13. They have declared that they both taught themselves music. 

14. It is a most difficult (thing) to teach onesdfmyxsLQ. 

15. It is the duty of every man to-make-use-of ^^ own powers. 

16. Relying-on their own powers, they have begun an under- 

taking of which they will be sorry. 

17. His father has given his children a white horse. 

18. Marcellus has written a very long letter to the senate about 

his victories. 

19. We have asked him his opinion but he sa)rs he knows 

nothing, 
ao. The king had said that nothing could be more acceptable 
to him than the courage of his soldiers. 
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XXXV. 

NE AND n£. 

NS is used with Prohibitions and Petitions. 

N6 is an enclitic, and is used with Interrogations. 

1. "Do not ask my brother his opinion about that matter. 

2. Let us not pity a man who has been found-guilty of great 

crimes. 

3. Caesar cried out at-the-top>of-his-voice, " Let no man leave 

the camp " (say, '' Let not any man leave the camp"). 

4. Have you seen the son of Marcdlus, whose &ther is now at 

Syracuse ? 

5. Do not write a letter to-day to your brodier. 

6. Havevou heard that the citizens are disgusted with your 

plans? 

7. I besought him that he would not send a messenger to 



6. Have they all heard that the enemy has been defeated by 

Marcellus ? 
9. You will ask him, I hope, not to start to-day (say, that he 

do not start to-day). 

10. Have we all made fortune a goddess ? 

11. Do not let us all make of fortune a goddess. 

12. Uied-yoU'tO'say that you would rather die than be accused 

of a crime ? 

13. Do not think that I value your friendship too-high ly. 

14. It-is-agrced that the general cried out, " Let no man leave 

the camp." (.Sisr sentence 3. ) 

15. Ask Cicero not to write a long letter to his brother Atticus 

to-day. {See sentence 9. ) 
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16. Didyou-read Horace's poems when you were at Baiae? 

17. My father gave me the book, saying, " Have you read itV* 

18. Let us all read that (famous) book of Horace's. 

1 9k. The law of the Romans was, ** Let no man be buried 

MHthin the city. " {See sentence 3.) 
20. We have all besought lum n^ to read bis father's letter. 

(.Sfif sentence 9.) 
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XXXVL 

QUI IN THE RELATIVE CLAUSE. 

Qui, when used to signify Who, takes the Indicative. 
Qui, when used to signify Since, Although, In Ordei 
That, Such As, takes the Subjunctive. 

1. Perhaps what I have done will be acceptable to the citizens. 

2. You, who are a rich man, will say what is true. 

3. The soldier whom you sent, has now arrived-at the camp. 

4. The Germans having been conquered by Caesar sent a 

messenger to-ctsk-for'^ezxx, (say, te^^shouldask for peace). 

5. Since jfovL have done this, you wiU become hateM to the 

citizens. 

6. ^Mio are those men who have set-out-for Rome to-day ? 

7. They asked me whose book I was reading ? and I answered, 

Horace's. 

8. Csesar is not the man to say that he fears the Germans 

(say, Csesar is not such a man as would say). 

9. The hill onwhich Labienus pitched his camp is near the river, 
la We all have-been-hearing to whom you have sent the letter, 

1 1. I, although am his brother, I do not think him clever. 

12. Since you are a thief, you will be ptmished. 

13. The place z«^^(= in which) Ariovistus has pitched his 

camp is three miles from Csesar's camp. 

14. London is not the'sort-^f -^^ajot-in which a poor man should 

live. 

15. I, who say these-things, am the father of Marcellus, the 

genersd. 

16. They who had done that were sent to the king's camp. 

1 7. Although you are my son, I am disgusted at your cowardice. 

18. They were brave soldiers who resisted the Germans. 

19. Let us not speak-ill-of those who have done kindness to us. 

20. The man to whom I was speaking has been made consul 

three-times. 
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XXXVII. 



SE, SUUS, QUI. 

1. In ^tf Commentaries, Caesar relates that he conquered Gaul 

with four legions. 

2. It is every man's duty to consider what is useful for himself, 

3. From these letters we learn that Varus with his army has 

been defeated. 

4. The Carthaginians sent Hannibal their general with their 

forces into Italy. 

5. He said that he would always speak-well of those who had 

done well to him. 

6. In what place have not Caesar's victories been related? 

For Caesar has related his own victories. 

7. We have written a letter, and have also sent a messenger to 

say (use relative) that we are well 

8. The Britons, who are said to be the bravest sailors in the 

world, admire their own courage. 

9. To command an army, a general should be able to com- 

mand himself, 

10. He says he will pay the money to-morrow, because hts 

father will return then. 

11. What you say is true, and I am glad that you have said it 

12. No one can doubt that what he says about himself is true. 

13. We call the darts, stones, and swords which you use, 

weapons. 

14. Caesar married Cornelia, Cinna's daughter, whose father's 

friend Marius had been expelled from Italy. 

15. Any man can say what he himself prefers, but no one can 

be sure what any-one-else prefers. 

16. The island which we call Britain, is surrounded by a tem- 

pestuous sea. 
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17. I asked him who was standing near him when I spoke 

to you. 

18. Can he doubt that his father will return to-morrow. 

19. When Caesar was pro-consul of Spain, whose inhabitants 

are very poor, he robbed them with incredible greedi- 
ness. 

20. Since you are a brave man, you will permit me to say that 

I admire youi courage more tban your prudence 
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XXXVIII. 
UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

A dependent clause is introduced by Ut, when the 
principal verb is a verb of — 

I. Asking. — 2. Persuading. — 3. Allowing. — ^4. Provid- 
ing. — 5. Commanding; or of any notion agreeing with 
these ideas. 

Where in English we use the Infinitive, it is cus- 
tomary in Latin to use Ut with the subjunctive. 

Generally speaking, we use Ut to introduce a de- 
pendent clause signifying purpose or result. 

1. We have asked the consul to attack the camp of the Ger- 

mans. 

2. The consul has commanded his troops to resist the attack 

of the Gennans. 

3. We ask God to give us health rather than wealth. 

4. He will give us money to buy bread if we ask him. 

5. Let us not be ashamed to give money to this poor man to 

buy bread. 

6. When the camp of the enemy had been taken, Caesar com- 

manded the troops to pitch their awn camp. 

7. I shall compel my son to go to Baise to-morrow. 

8. He asked my brother to return from the country with him. 

9. The Romans were ashamed of the cowardice of Varus, 

whom Arminius defeated. 
I a Cicero sent a messenger to his brother Atticus to say that he 
was well. 

1 1. Compel that thief to gwe up what he has taken. 

12. This poor man has asked you to give him money. 
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13. The senate has decreed tkat the consuls shcul leave the city. 

14. Take-care to send a messenger to say that you are welL 

15. We shall permit you A? ^ with your brother Lucilius to 

Naples. 

16. Marius has sent a messenger to the senate to say that he has 

conquered the Germans. 

1 7. He warned us to go to the country at-once. 

18. It is most difficult to persuade Gellius tO'Say-a^pod-word-^i 

his brother. 

19. Gellius, I hope, will persuade himself /^ help this poor man. 
2a Labienns had commanded all his soldierg to use thdr swords. 
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XXXIX. 

UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE, 

follows accidit, it happens ; iniquum est, it is unfair ; 
expedit, it is expedient ; sequitur, it follows ; veram est, 
it is true ; and many other like words. 

1. It happened that I was at Rome. 

2. It is expedient that he should go home now. 

3. It will he expedient^ ^iw to-start-for Naples at once. 

4. That you should have all the apples is unfair, because your 

brother has none. 

5. It happens that I have no money at-present to give 3rott. 

6. It follows that this little boy wUl have all the apples. 

7. It will be unfair for you to go, and leave me at-home. 

8. It is true that Caesar's troops have defeated the enemy. 

9. It was expedient for me to leave you at home. 

10. It followed that we all started-iox Rome to see Cicero. 

11. It will be expedient to obey the Consul Marcellus. 

12. It follows that every brave soldier obeys his generaL 

13. It is unfair that /should always work without reward. 

14. 1 h&YQ warned yovL that it will be expedient to go. 

1 5. Have you persuaded the little boy not to eat 9]! the apples ? 

16. It happens that Marcellus is now at Syracuse with his 

army. 

17. The general will command hb soldiers to use their swords, 

when-hand-to-hand. 

18. It happens that Varus loas defeated by the Germans, and is 

. hateful to the Romans. 

19. It is true that Cicero thought veiy highly of his own 

orations. 

20. Marcellus permitted his son Lucilius to leave Syracuse with 

his brother. 
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XL. 

QUIN, QUOMINUS, NISI. ' 

Qiiin=Qui + non, or qui +ne=That not, but that, that. 
Quo-minus = Quo -i- miniis = from, that not ; after verbs cA 

hindering. 
Nisi=Ni -f si=if not, unless, except, but 
Quin is used after words signifying doubt, and takes the 

Subjunctive. 
Quominus after words signifying prohibition, and takes 

the Subjunctive. 

1. Unless we goto Rome at-once, we shall not be able to see 

the consuL 

2. No one but Caesar has conquered Ariovistus, the general 

of the Germans. 

3. They would have sold their horses, if they hud not left 

Rome to-day. 

4. There is no doubt, I hope, but that you will go with us. 

5. I cannot but think that the citizens are very-hostile to us. 

6. Do you doubt but that it-is-your-business to pay the money ?• 

7. Unless you pay the money you will not receive the book. 

8. I shall prevent you from going to day to see that friend* 

of-yours. 

9. Lucilins ssdd that he was unwilling to go unless his friexid' 

was-well, 

10. We have no doubt that your plans are grateful to the 

citizens. 

11. What prevents Caesar from attacking the enemy^s camp 

at once ? 
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12. Cicero has no doubt that Cicero's speeches are very grateful 

to the citizens. 

13. Marcellus was prevented from attacking Syracuse- by the 

arrival of the Carthaginians. 
14: If the Carthaginians had not come^ Marcellus would have 
attacked Syracuse. 

15. The Carthaguiians fortified Syracuse to prevent Marcellus 

from taking it 

16. I have no doubt that Marcellus, the Roman general, will 

attack Syracuse. 

17. Unless you can pay the money I shall not give you the 

book. 

18. Who but you said that Varus was a brave bmui ? 

19. No one but you would have said that Varus was a brave 

man. 

20. What hinders me from tiling your fother about the matter ? 
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XLI. 



QUIN, QUOMINUS, NISL 

Quin is sometimes equal to preposition * without/ 
Quin is also used with negatives and interrogatives. 

1. We have no doubt that he will return to-day. 

2. Who can doubt that it is very difficult to be a brave man ? 

3. Nothing but the courage of the Roman soldiers conquered 

Ariovistus and his Germans. 

4. Who is there but has seen the horse you have bought ? 

5. Nothing prevents them from attacking the town but 

cowardice. 

6. Nothing would have prevented Marcellus from attacking 

Syracuse but the arrival of the Carthaginians. 

7. Who is there but rejoices that the general has arrived and 

is-well ? 

8. We should not have gone to Baise if Horatius had not 

^ left Rome. 

9. The emperor never saw Varus without sayings "Give me 

back my legions." 
10 My friend Lucilius never saw me without asking my opinion. 

11. What prevents v& from asking Cicero his opinion about 

Catiline? 

12. If \ had not given him money, he would not have gone to 

Cumae. 

13. No one could ever look at Sulla*s fitce without laughing, 

14. I can never see him without thinking of my father. 

15. If Atilius had arrived to-day nothing would have prevented 

TEA from going to see him. 
l6k . Atilius had no doubt that I should go to his house. 
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1 7. Manus, a very brave man, who had been made consu three 

times, did not hesitate to* attack the Germans. 

18. Regulus would not hesitate to* return to Carthage. 

19. Relying on your courage, my soldiers, I have no hesitation 

in attacking (say : 1 do not hesitate to* attacks :jtie foe. 
70. Use your advantages and I have no doubt thcU vou will 
conquer. 

* Uja qutn with sabjunctive* 
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XLII. 
LONGER GENERAL EXERCISES. 

1. Who would have thought, that Varus, the general of many 

legions, would be defeated ? 

2. I do not think that * of his opinion, because he values his 

own opinion /t?^-highly. 
.^. Who doubts that it is more difficult to satisfy others than to 
satisfy oneself? 

4. He says that he is not ashamed of his most disgraceful 

cowardice. 

5. BeiTig asked who had done this thing, he said, **I cannot 

tell." 

6. Let no one be ashamed of his opinions, unless they are 

disgraceful. 

7. Caesar is not the man to hesitate what he is going to do. 

8. The plans of Labienus were not acceptable to Caesar, who 

was about-to-start for Rome. 

9. He says that London is not the sort of place in which a 

poor man should live. 

10. Who would hesitate to say that courage is a most useful 

(thing) ? 

11. We are ashamed to hear that Roman sqldiers have fled 

from their foes. 

12. We have heard that Caesar is going to attack Alesia with 

an army of thirty thousand men. 

13. Who doubts that if Caesar attacks Alesia he will take, it? 

14. From London, which is the capital of Britain, to York, is 

a journey of two hundred miles. 
I $. Nothing is more difficult than to prevent an obstinate man 
from following out his own plans. 

• Hujus. 
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16. Csecilia declares that her husband has left Marseilles, and 

is going to Rome. 

17. I was standing near him, when he said that he had h'^ard 

you say that I had returned. 

18. I, who you say had returned, was at that time forty miles 

away from home. 

19. It is true that he said I was at home, but who believes him ? 

20. No one but Lucilius would have declared that we were at 

home. 
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XLIII. 

LONGER GENERAL EXERCISES. 

1 . Labienus having pitched his camp near the river Aisne, 

sent a messenger to Caesar to say that he was in need 
of troops. 

2. It was told at Rome that Caesar had crossed the river, and 

was approaching the city with his army. 

3. He who is lord-of-himself has no doubt that it is always 

most profitable to follow-out his own plans. 

4. My brother is now at Cumae, and has written a letter in 

which he says that he, his wife and children, are going 
to return to Rome to-morrow. 

tj. I knew that poor old man, when not only he was not poor, 
but we all thought very highly of him. 

C. Since you have done this, you will not hesitate to tell us 
why you did it, and whether you think it will be ad- 
vantageous to yourself. 

7. There is a pleasant garden near my house in which Cecilia 

used-to-sing those sweet songs we all admire. 

8. Horace's poems were sent to my brother by his friend Me- 

tellus, who also presents-his-compliments to you and 
to your father. 

9. When Plancus was consul we were all young and happy, 

but now, after thirty years, I am tired of life. 
\'o. Some live to eat, others eat to live, but many have no 
money with which to buy bread. 
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XLIV. 

LONGER GENERAL EXERCISES. 

Who could see the death of the brave Regulus without 
thinking that to die is sometimes more honourable than 
to live ? 

Messengers were sent to Rome to say that Varus was de- 
feated, that the camp was taken, and that the Germans 
had crossed the river. 

No one could have been more hateful to the Sicilians than 
Verres, whom the Romans made pro-consul of their 
island. 

It is expedient for us to write a letter to our friend Lucilius, 
who is now at Baiae. Unless he receives a letter from 
us, I have no doubt he will remain there during the 
winter. 

Britain, an island placed in the midst of the ocean, is sur- 
rounded by a tempestuous sea. The inhabitants of this 
island are said to be most skilful sailors. 

The capital of Britain is London, a very large and wealthy 
city, built on the banks of the Thames. No one can 
say at what time London was built. 

London is not only the capital of Britain, but also of the 
British Empire. Like that ancient city which was 
called the mistress of the world, it is built on a few 
hills. 

It is said that the Romans once fortified London with a 
wall, ditch, and castles, and that nearly two thousand 
years ago it was a most delightful city. 

Casar crossed the Thames at a place (which is) twenty-eight 
miles from London, and having conquered the Britons, 
marched towards their capital. 

He is a man of admirable valour, but I am sorry you have 
made him general, because his prudence is not equal 
to his valour, nor his wisdom to his prudence. 
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XLV. 
LONGER GENERAL EXERCISES. 

I. Near the little hill on which my house is ()uilt there is a 
thick wood, in which I used-to-walk with my friends. 

2- I had been often warned that there was a wolf in the wood, 
but never hesitated to walk there. 

3. Poets have written many things concemin|[ women, some 

of which are true, some false ; but Tacitus relates that 
the ancient Germans considered the sajrings of women 
prophetic. 

4. In fighting, ancient nations used stones, darts, and swords, 

we use more destructive weapons. They fought hand- 
to-hand, we fight at a distance. 

5. Cicero, the illustrious orator, was bom at Arpinum, of ^ 

noble parents, in tlie hundred and sixth year, A.C., and * 
was murdered by Antonius in the forty-third year, A.C. 

6. His fellow-citizens made Cicero consul, but for many 

reasons he became hateful to them, and they expelled 
him from Rome. 

7. The speeches of Cicero are very long, and many of them 

were never spoken. It is very pleasant after so many 
years to read what was never spoken, and is yet called 
a speech. 

8. I bought this book from Lucilius for thirty-five shillings. 

Having read it I am sorry that I bought it. 

9. In a short time the general marched thirty miles, crossed 

the river, attacked the enemy's camp by night, took it, 
and slew ten thousand men. 
10. Fifty-five years before the birth-of Christ, Csesar, a general 
of the Romans, invaded this island, and having con- 
quered the Britons, returned to Gaul. 
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XLVI. 

. LONGER GENERAL EXERCISEo. 

Julius Caesar, the illustrious general, was born in the 
hundredth year a.c. (b.c. 100). After the death of hU 
father, in the year 84 a.c, Caesar married Cornelia, 
daughter of Cinna, the friend of Marius, who two years 
before had been made consul for the seventh time. 

When a young man, Caesar was sent by the senate to Spain, 
where he remained one year, and robbed the Spaniards 
with incredible greediness. After his return he was 
made consul, with Pompey and Crassus as colleagues. 
These three were called the triumviri. 

With four legions, C^sar was sent to Gaul to reduce it 
under the Roman power. In certain books called 
Commentaries, Caesar tells us in what way he dis- 
charged the mandates of the senate. He overcame the 
Helvetii, the Belgse, and the Nervii, and afterwards 
crossed over into Britain. 

Pompeius was disgusted at Caesar's victories, and being 
asked his opinion, advised the senate to recall Caesar 
from Gaul. Nothing could have been more hateful to 
Caesar than the command (which) he received from the 
senate, nor did he hesitate to declare that he would not 
leave the army. 

Caesar afterwards set out with his legions for Italy, and 
crossed the Rubicon, a small river that divides Italy 
from Gaul. He marched to Rome, from which city 
Pompeius had fled to Greece. 

Pompeius being defeated, fled into -^gypt, where he was. 
murdered ; but Caesar, after many victories, was made 
consul and Dictator. He also was murdered on the 
Ides of March, B.C. 43. 



PART III. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 



FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. 

1. How many cases are there o€ the Latm noun? Write 

their names. What is the sign of the iblative, of 
the genitive, of the vocative ? 

2. Give the case-endings of a noun of the first declension ; 

write out in full — nauta, mensa, Deaypanan 

3. Of what cases are — domini^ magistro^ domtmsy mensiXy 

tftensis, dominorum^ mensd^ mensa, bello, belliy agrorum ? 
— showing the case-endings only. 
4., Write out in full the declensions oi—tenery bonus, nigerypvus, 

5. What are the case-endings of a noun of the second 

declension? Decline in full — arvum, filius. Proper- 
HuSy teluntf numus, aper, 

6. Why is abus sometimes a dative and ablative case-ending 

in the first declension ? Decline e^ua, dea,JUia, anima, 

7. Write out together the words-^^//tf arma, vir benignus, 

agmis niger^ filia dilecta, castra stativa. 

8. Write out at length — satur^ puer^ Jugerttm, alter, mem- 

brum, consilium, ^lius'/amilias, and Pompejus, 

9. Decline together in the plural-^jtf/«ra capella, faber calli- 

dus, dumdum asperum, puella pulchra, avum/erreum. 
10. What old forms are there of the genitive case? Give 
instances. Decline according to old forms — aqua, 
familia, moneta^ rwcu ^ 
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IX. 



GENDERS, &c., FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 
CONTINUED. 

1. State in what classes of words um is allowable instead of 

orum in the genitive plural. Explain the form of the 
following expressions : — duum viruniy millia nummum^ 
pf'cefectus socium, magnanimum generator equorum^ 
binum milliumn 

2. Write in full — amphora plena^ modii multi, terrigena an- 

tiquus, liberidtWf quatemi gladii, 

3. Give in full the declension of — amboy duo, unus, ferni, du- 

centi, 

4. What is the gender G,{—gener, atiriga^ domifius^ aper^ ca- 

pella^ coftvrva, uimus, ctrluiti^ carbasus, Hadria, petagus, 
vannus, damma^ Cremera^ caper ^ gallus, mancipiufn, 
poeta^ scrofa? 

5. Give instances of nouns of first or second declension — 

(i) That are found to belong to some other declen- 
sion. 

(2) That vary in gender. 

(3) That vary in meaning, according as they are 

singular or plural. 

(4) That have plural forms only. 

(5) That have singular forms only. 

6. Point out in the follo\ting instances of the foregoing. 

(Do not take it for granted that every word is an 
instance of some such distinction.) — Comilium, ludus^ 
lattruSt caluntf fumus^ faba^ copia^ rastrum^ opera^ 
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frenum, crepundice, castra, epula^ Fasti, gratia^ ftieiida, 
commentariuSf vesper, materia, nundina, therma, 
rostrum, jocus, facetice, arma. 

Give rules for the genders of the first and second de- 
clensions, noting the principal exceptions. 

Correct mistakes (if any) in the following — humus est 
humidus ; pirus alius ; fago umbroso ; pelagus lata : 
cupressum densum ; vir ignotus ; lauri magna ; mystica 
vannus ; agna lanigero. 

Write in full the declension of — semivir Centaurus ; 
hircus setiger : domus amana ; forum verbosum ; 
racemifer. 
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III. 
THIRD DECLENSION. 

1. Make a list of case-endings of the third declension, adding 

a rule for the formation of the genitive plural in um 
or ium. 

2. What terminations of the declension are usually feminine ? 

Indicate the gender oi—artifeXf cants, vfriias, dux^ 
puniexy follis, turris, torris, municeps, nex, pUbs, verres, 
claviSf pontifeXf sacerdos, vervex^ cespes, merx. 

3. Write out the declension of — irabs^ stts^ nubes, sHrps, lex, 

neXf supellex, sitis, 

4. Give the nominative singular and plural oi—duce, im- 

bri, judicunt, calcaribus, coti, noctis, fonte, leonibus, 
turritn, igne, maribi*s, assibus, axetn, sanguinem, 
camis, nepoti, tramitum, siler, salutem, cordibus. 

5 . Decline in combination — sincerum vas ; lex justa ; conjtix 

fidelis ; vox clara ; princeps dolens ; quicunque labor ; 
tellus melior ; sors quasita. 

6. Indicate to what genders the following terminations may 

be referred : — ar, al, is, aus, er, es, ut, s, preceded by 
a consonant, ux, ex, es parisyllabic, justifying your 
reference by instances. 

7. Decline in the plural only — cadaver, fulgur, jecur, ardor, 

cequor, consul, os (both), vas (both), 

8. What are defective nouns ? In what cases are the follow- 

ing defective — z/i— , op — , frug^, fauc — , 7nc — , 
prec — t Write out all their known cases. 
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IV. 
THIRD DECLENSION. 

1 . Give the genitive and ablative singular and genitive plural 

of the following — opus^ mens, ars, /is, /raus, %omo, 
monile, carmm, vulnus, sedes, pugio, pavo, exuly mulier, 
finis, ordOf virtus, comes, 

2. Give the accusative singular and plural of the following — 

/ax, nux, miles, animal, partibus, cvvitatis, cestas, vi, 
restis, eanalis, seelus, civile, torques. 

3. What is meant by heterogenea, heteroclUa, oblique case, 

stem, locative case ? 

4. Decline in combination — Casar, dux victpK; miles firtis 

Valerius ; eques acer Gallus ; Ariovistus princeps Ger- 
manus ; legio undecima invicta; animal ferox leo ; 
bestia nulla prudentior ; lufms cder, 

$. What changes of meaning follow change of number in the 
following — Hortus, ludus, pars, ades, rostrum, aqua, 
copia, gratia, impedimentum, opera, littera, career, ops f 

6. Give instances of words of the third declension used in 

the singular only, and explain the origin of such use. 

7. Give a rule for determining nouns of the masculine gender 

of tlie third declension. 
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V. 

ADJECTIVES. 

/. Write out the plural oi—similis, ingens, pauper , alacer, 
hilariSf felix, audax, tnelior, 

2. Wjrite out the singular of — durior, tristiSf acery majors 

feroXy tenax, humilisy celer, memory dives, superior, 
uber. 

3. Indicate the usual form of comparison for the comparative 

and superlative. Compare — piger, tener, pauper, 
facilis, gracilis, sterilis, brevis, niger, doctus, audax, 
pius, arduus, dubius, latus, decens, grains, velox, edax, 
celeber, 

4. Compare also — dexter^ uber, vafer, prosperus, imbecillus, 

sincerus, severus, amabilis^ satur, fertUis. 

5. Compare also — bonus, malus, parvus, nequam, dives, 

senex, fragi, equus, benevolus, malejicus, juvenis, mag- 
nejicus, sacer, odor, prior, inferior, mirus, 

6. State to what positive forms (if any) the following belong : 

ultimus, imus, natu minimus, pessimus, postumus, 
summus, extimus, potissimus, plurimus, primus, navu 
maximus, major, citerior, honorificentior, ditissimus, 
ubertimus, 

7. ( I ) Compare (2) decline in combination — ilia garrtda : 

hie canis mordax ; nulla navis tuta; istepuer assiduus; 
id cubile vacuum ; quaque femina gracilis, 

8. I )o participles admit of comparison ? If so, give instances. 
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VI. 

ALL DECLENSIONS. 

1. Make a synoptical table of the Latin case-endings in all 

declensions. 

2. Write out the declension of — acus, arcus, portttSy visus, 

genu, veruy tribtts, iduSy spes, res, dies, fades, odes. 

3. Indicate the gender oi—porticus, penus, nurus, domus, 

locus, tumultus, strepitus, dies, concursus, idus, tribus, 
spes. 

4. Decline in combination — lauta domus ; quercusferax ; dies 

felix ; res angusta ; acies instructa ; eques acer. 

5. Are there any words referable both to the first and fifth de- 

clensions, as also to the second and fourth declensions ? 
Give instances. 

6. Give general rules by which the gender of Latin nouns 

may be determined. 

7. Decline in combination — iste locuples homo; ea redux 

mulier ; currus tioster quadrijugus ; ille vigil miles ; 
hoc airox certamen ; frater meus sapiens ; ipse consul 
Valerius. 

S. Give the nominative case singular (if any) of the following — 
veteri, arcubut, impuberis, nullius, desidis, plance, 
Uatano, dono, fronde, remige, declivi, equabus, ditis, 
silvesirem, iduum, cetate, viribus, pari, virtute, supellec- 
tilem, franos, calos, murmura, opera, furem^ nomine, 
edxici, melioribus, deabus, nigris, litibus, muribus, node, 
kalendis, balteo, cursu, genu, dierum, qutrcubus, mensas. 
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VII. 



GREEK FORMS, PATRONYMICS AND ANOMALOUS 
WORDS. 

1. Decline — ^Smms, j^addes, Stratonice^ athleta, sopkisUs, 

Anchisesy Chlamys, Achates^ Andromache, Cestos, Echo, 
Dido, Atrcus, Perseus^ Hero, 

2. Decline in combination — infausta Erinys, insula Tenedos, 

pristis ingms, Arabs Unax, lynx uMans, 

3 . What are the chief endings used to form patronymics ? Form 

masculine and feminine patronymics from the following 
words : Priamus, Cecrops, Tyndarus, Nerens, Tritony 
Peleus, Dardanus, yEneas, Atlas, .ASacus, Laertes, 
Atreus, 

4. Explain the form and use oi—fas, rus, mel, instar, cape, 

pondo, sponte, tnane,frugi, nequam, 

5. Translate — coronam argenteam libram pando ; homofrugi ; 

minimus natu ; injussu meo, instar montis equum ; 
qninjuagena pondo consulibus data, 

6. Account for the change of meaning in the plural of the 

following words :—^ra/w, horlus, mors, opis, ludus, 
sal, pars, copia, career, aqua, toMa, opera, rastrftm, 
finis, imp^dimentum. 
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VIII. 
NUMBERS. 

Write in Latin the first ten numerals, (i) ordinal, (2) car- 
dinal, (3) distributive. 

Give your own age in Latin, also the day o*" the mouth, 
the number of days in Uie year, the number of day* 
since your last birthday, and the number of the year. 

Write out three times (3 multiplied by all numbers to 12 
inclusive) in Latin. 

Express in Latin — ^thirty ships, two hundred and seventy 
men, fifty-five horses, ninety-nine boys, and the odd 
numbers between 27 and 54. 

Decline in combination — unus consul superstes ; dua 
mensa ontrata ; tria armenta pinguia ; ducenti equitei 
profugi; ambofilii sollertes. 

Translate — bina mtna ; quaterna prirmia ; decies den' : 
singula uxores ; quinos catulos ; quadragena btna ceris. 

Give some rule for the order in which Latin numerals 
stand, and illustrate from the following numbers — 653, 
235, 19, 48, 2374, 561. 

Write the Latin for — ten, ten apiece, twenty at a time, 
twenty-fifth, two hundred at a time, thirty times, a 
half, three thousand. 

How doyou express numbers above a hundred thousand, 
for instance, 350,000, 2,000,000, i,ooo,ocx)? 

Write down the signs for the numbers from i to 20 inclu* 
sive. Explain, XC, CX,y CCCC, DC, Z., ZX, 
LXr., M., MD. 
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IX. 
MONEY, TIME, &c. 

Give the divisions of the Roman month, and add a role for 
determining the occurrence of the divisions. 

Write down in Latin — May loth, December 25th, July 
1st, 26th August The dates of the four Saturdays of 
the present month, 9th June, 24th May, 13th March, 
2 1st September, 29th September, ist January. 

Write in English— -/n'^/*' non, Octob.y pridie Kal. Feb,, 
a.d. V. Non Jul., Idibus Februarns^ a,d. Kal. viiL yun, 
Nonis Sept.y a.d. IV. Id, Sext.^ a.d. xviii. Kal. Mai., 
Idibus Martiis. iii. Id. Jan., XIX. Kal. Feb., a.d, iii., 
Non. Dec. 

Decline in combination — Ule heres ex asse fdix; nos tre- 
centi ; quince mercedes ; asses centesima ; eadem JUia 
familias heres ex semisse. 

Give the Latin for — a-half, seven-eighths, two-thirds ; 
five-twelfths, heir to a seventh, one-ninth, three- 
fifths. 

Explain HS. (two meanings), syiiL, [XfCL HS., IHS., 

Ix:, Id, CId. 
Is the symbol M strictly correct ? 
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PRONOUNS, &c. 

1. Decline in full — ego^ se, tUy is, idem, ille. 

2. Distinguish — iste, is, ille, ipse, hie, 

3. Decline in singular only — quis, qui, qttisquam, uter, 

4. Is there any difference between the inflection of quii 

(interrogative), and quis (indefinite) ? 

5. Write out in combination — Quis artifex callidus ; eadem 

respublica incolumis ; Quid jusjurandum, ille semivir, 
unusquisque fullo ineptus. 

6. Decline — iste, ipse, ecquis, alteruter, neuter, qualis, 

7. Decline in combination — Plerique equites acerrimi; qua- 

dam mulier formosa, 

8. What are pronominal adjectives ? Decline — nulla, solus, 

utrum, 

9. Account for the words — quicum, ubi, quibuscum, ibi. What 

is the locative case ? Is it represented by any other 
existing case ? 

10. Decline in combination (singular only) — Ego uxor infelix ; 

neuter paterfamilias diligens ; tu lepida soror, 

11. With what words are tlie terminations--^/^, met, ee, allow- 

able? 

12. Account for the expressions — iua interest te valere ; mea 

rejet t. 
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XL 

VERBS. &C. 

1. Give an account of the mood, tenses and numbers of s 

Latin verb. 

2. Is the infinitive a mood? • If not, what? 

3. What is the stem of a verb? Indicate the stems of 

momre, pellicere^ rtgnare, spoliare, nescimuSy prodi- 
dimuSf serebant, vocenty audistif crevisseni, ionsu, per- 
dentem, cdabe. 

4. "Every single word of the Latin finite verb is a com- 

plete sentence. " Show the truth of this statement 

5. Is any meaning attachable to the following terminations : — 

-9f, as for instance, inqua-m, ame-m^ su-fn ; -/, as for 
instance, es-t^ zdzmn't, ediderutt't, maleban't ? 

6. What are transitive, intransitive, neuter-passive, and de- 

ponent verbs ? Give instances. 

7. How do you distinguish between verbs of various con- 

jugations? What is the conjugation of — cant are, 
canere, struere, stare, aperire, cupere, tenere, elicere, 
cumbere, sancire, inveterascere, crepare, Jugere, ardere, 
rapere^ ntittere, ^cindere, metere^ plorare? 

8. Are there any verbs of mixed conjugations, or any that 

cannot be referred to the ordinary classification ? 

9. Discuss the meanings of each part of the word 

aud'i-vi-m'US. 
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XII. 

VERBS, &c. 

Write the third person plural of the imperfect tense in all 
moods of the stems — cur-^ am; reg'^ viU, lug-, doc-^ 
aud-, vid; put; ar-t fod; cresc; fl; not; cens'. 

Give the perfect tense terminations with the method of 
forming this tense in ist, 2nd, 4th conjugations. 

Write out the imperative mood o^^scribere, legere, tenere^ 
quiescsrei locare, haurire. How many tenses are repre- 
sented in the imperative mood ? 

Make a scheme or synopsis of the inflections only of a 
verb in the indicative mood, for all conjugations. 

What contractions are allowable? Give the words of 
which the following are contractions or alterations ■ — 
regere, regare, regh'c, monuere, dixti, ierunt, amarunt^ 
amare, amere^ audisti^ faxifn, haurire, hauriere, posu- 
ere, recipiebare, isti, neqtdstis, cognosses, norim, amasse, 
sepelisse. 

What are the supine and gerundive participle? Is the 
future in rus declinable in all its cases ? 

What is the quantity of the syllables — erimus, eritisy 
(i) in the perfect subjunctive, (2) in the future per- 
fect? 

Write out the conjunctive mood of sum. Are you 
acquainted with any other form for the present con- 
junctive ? 
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XIll. 

VERBS, &c. 

Make a sjmopsis of the tense endings of the imperative 
mood of verbs of the four conjugations. Give 
instances of exceptions to these formations. 

Of what tenses and conjugations are the following : — edatn, 
currehatis, partiar^ ameris^ tribuamuSy sedehitisy tergetis^ 
scistiSf locutus sum, acuent^ feriuntur^ moliti sumus, 
rueriiist repperistis, fecerit, quasieraty fugit, neseivi? 

"What is the supine of a verb ? How many are there ? 
Give the supines (if any) of dico, plangOy surgo, tego^ 
HnguOf oleOf iraho, ago, parco, aveo, calveo^ sirido, 
tundoy indo, rado^ mittOy subdo^ occido, cudo, dt/endo, 
solvo^ mico, minuOf tribuo, sero, sero, oro, cano, canto, 
plieo. 

Does any special meaning attach to the fbllowing tenni- 
nations, if so, what ? — clam-ito, obdormi-sco, lab-asco, 
cur-soj imper-Uo, mirt-Uory sen-esco, es-urioy cant-iiio^ 
vent'itOy jac-to, tu-tor, amplec-tor, lig-urrioy cal-esco, 
scrib-illoy crepito, porto, sertno-cinory pingu-escOy pr-urio, 

Wliat is the perfect tense termination of verbs in ** sco" ? 
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XIV. 
VERBS, &c 

1. Make a classificatioii of consonants according to theii 

vocalization. 

2. What is reduplication ? Give instances. Does reduplica- 

tion occur in compounds e.g. recurro f 

3. Give the perfect and supine of rapio, crepo, aperio, ferveo^ 

meiOf candeo, petOy arcesso, libo^ vertOt reHmdo^ pinso, 
psallo, comperio, exuo, saiio, nuo, neo, fieo^ tninuo, 
sterno, 

4. What is the imperative future of the following : — cretum, 

satum, fruiturus, notuniy punctu, cognoveris, pellesy 
spernereSf sonata plicabimusy atnictus^ Julcires ? 

5. What are the principal irr^ular deponent verbs of the 

second and fourth Conjugations ? 

6. To what class of verbs belong — ausus sumyjisus, cosnatusy 

prandebam, potOy veneOy fioy liceoi 

7. Give the principal parts (including the future) ot—expfr- 

giscoTy nascoTy experioTy nanciscoTy tUciscoTy asseniioTy 
compaciscoTy misereoTy tnefUior^ rear, confiteoTy tnolioTy 
liceor, 

8. Give the present indicative, active, and future participle 

of — nixus esty tutcti sunty movebimuSy messuerey qui' 
tuvty pupugissesy ruity arripuistiy sanctuniy sonUus^ 
cubareSy nomnsy solvety amassesy condideras. 

9. Decline in combination — ha res-repetuyidce. 
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XV. 
VERBS, &c. 

1. Write out in full the present tense oi—volOf fio, fero, nolo^ 

feror, 

2. What is the derivation of — malo^ fossum, nolot Write 

out their principal parts. 

3. What are the tense, mood, &c. oi—JUriSf fi, fore, tulere, 

nonzns, nolUoy malle, males, malts, malles, poterit^ 
poiuerit, potesHs, possem, itsti, ito. Hum, est, essetis, sis t 

4. Write out the alternative forms used in the conjugation of 

ifdere. 

5. What is the formation of the future infinitive passive of a 

regular verb ? Give the future infinitive of ulciscor, 
reor, comminiscor, apiscar, 

6. The following words represent different meanings and 

conjugations : make the proper distinction — colligo, 
volo, appello, eonstemo, compello, mando, fundo, obsero, 

7. The following are distinguished by quantity though spelt 

alike. Distinguish also their meanings and conjuga- 
tion : — cdlo, c8lo, dieo, di(co, lego, l^go, prcedico, prat&o, 

8. To what two forms may the following supines be referred 

— possum, victum, pactum, versum, tentum, cretum t 
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XVI. 
VERBS, &c. 

1. What is an impersonal verb? Of what conjugation are 

most impersonal verbs ? What is the construction of— 
decetf miserdf licet, periinet, attinety lubet f 

2. Write out the Latin for — T may; thou mayest, &c. I 

ought ; thou oughtest, &c. I am sorry ; thou art 
sorry, &c. 

3. Make a list of pure impersonals, chiefly relating to states 

of the weather. 

4. What construction is used with juvat, fallit, praterii, in- 

terest, refert,Jit, constat, pertasum est f 

5. In what way may an intransitive verb be used imper- 

sonally ? Give instances. Is " ludUur mihi^^ a right 
construction ? 

6. Show by example the use of the gerundive impemonally, 

and add the signification of your instances. 

7. Define a defective, and an intransitive verb. Write out all 

the known parts of inguam. Is inquam used as a 
principal or dependent verb ? 

8. Write in full the imperative mood of caj^, the perfect 

tenses of odi ; the future of memini. What is the 
passive participle of odi ? 

9 Mention the known parts oi fart, and of ajo. 

ID. To what verbs are the following words referred — Sahebis^ 
gutesumus, vale, apage, age, cette, iftfit? 
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XVII. 
VERBS, &c 

1. What are the conjunctive, the subjunctive, and optative 

moods ? When does the conjunctive become eubjunc- 
tive? 

2. Make a S3mopsis of the terminations of the conjunctive 

moods and tenses, active and paseive. 

3. Are the terminations in the plural of the perfect conjunc- 

tive to be pronounced imuSf or iinus ; iiisy or tHs f 

4. Identify the following words, giving first person singular 

of their present indicative, future indicative, and 
present conjunctive — rider eSy terrereni, fremueris^ jdcu- 
issentf calUret^ sonueritis, amassctis, jeceriHSy imbuant, 
gesserim, foJiaris^ frucU, essemus, tonderem^ exsHncHs^ 
simuSf solvatf scHpserim^ tergcat, 

5. Give the third person plural of the pluperfect conjunctive, 

the passive iupine, and tlie future participle oi—peto^ 
acuoy spargOf idndo, znnco, j'aao, jaceo, sero, uro, com- 
buroy ssandOf scindo, sequor, liqtieo, labor, morior, 
gigno, frangOy refringo^ ico, cupio, txiiscoy coqiM^ pes- 
sumdo, cingOy claudo, occulo, circumdo, p^rgo, surgo, 
luOf aUicio, trano, noceo, pandoy patiar, poto, possum, 
SAO, loquor, abolcsco, senesco, ordiar, 

6. Write out the passive imperative oi—rumpo, premo, rego^ 

sino, domo, uro, tondeo, 

7. What is tlie difierence in inflexion between the present 

indicative of orior aid adorior f 

8. Decline in combination — f$os omnes comiles. 
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XVIII. 

PARTICLES. 

1. What is the meaning of the terms causal, concessive, 

final, temporal, and dubitative, as applied to conjunc- 
tions ? 

2. Construct three short sentences of each kind according to 

your definition, using the necessary conjunctions, and 
the verbs video^ venio, dico, puto, 

3. Signify to what class of conjunctions each of the follow- 

ing may belong — vero, attamen^ qtioque, at, enimverOy 
ergo, utf utut, q^^ipp^t Hc^t etiamsi^ igUur, 

4. Make a list of prepositions taking the accusative case. 

What is the construction of versus t 

5. Make a list of prepositions governing the ablative case. 

Is there any other construction of clam ? What is 
the use of a, abs, ab, e, ex ? How is cum sometimes 
placed with regard to the cases it takes ? 

6. Are any of these used as adverbs ? Mention prepositions 

used as adverbs. Remark oa the use of these words 
in the following sentences : — udduo miliay clam paircm^ 
iribus horis ante ; horis post tribus sub jove ; septentri- 
ones versus ; usque genua, niento tenus ; I pra I a 
rationibus ; procul patria. 

7i Give some rule for determining the use of super, subter, 
in, sub, with accusative and ablative. 

8. What prepositions may never be used out of composition ? 

May ve, in ve-sanus, ve-cors, be reckoned as a preposi- 
tion so used ? 

9. Compare and decline in combination — provida filia 

familias. Write out the third person plural of each 
tense of :terno. 
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XIX. 
ADVERBS. 

1. Define an adverb ; classify adverbs according to their 

uses. 

2. Indicate in the foirowing list of adverbs which of them 

may be referred to time, place, &c. — fuxta^ undique, 
radicUmt aliquorsuMy quousque^ hoc, quo, qua, qui, 
illic, hincy hunc, iterum, sape, diu, proHnus, staHnt, 
illicoy mane, plane, prqfecto, vix, ma%is, bene, male, con- 
stdto, forsan, equidem, forsitan, quippe, prope, 

3. Com^Qxt—graviter, bene, cito, scepe, nuper, constanter, 

feliciter, acriter, tuto, magnopere, parum, multum, dm^ 
satis, 

4. Compare— :/«fAi lex nuper rogata; homo egenus male ves- 

titus; multum sapientia ; multa audacter dicta; ea 
mater familias frugi, 

5. Give^ the terminations of adverbs derived from adjectives, 

with instances. Distinguish between magis SLndplus. 

D. Correct if necessary the mistakes in the following adverbial 
forms — nuperius, satissime, faciliter, grave, potissime, 
summiter, duldter, benevolenter, caro, quindecimc, 
noviper, magnificenier, 

7. "What is the adverbial numeral ? Write the corresponding 

adverbial numerals for one to twenty-five. Write cut 
in Latin nine times according to multiplication. 

8. Compare — mirifiee, velociter, dulce, sero. 
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XX. 



PREPOSITIONS, &c. 

1. How is abs usually constructed? Is absque a word iu 

frequent use ? Define a preposition. 

2. What cases do the following take — ad, ex, ante, apud, 

coram, clam, contra, cis, super, versus, prope, secundum, 
cum, tenus, erga, extra^ prater, penes, supra, tenus, 
sine, jt$xta, propter ? 

3. Construct ten short sentences illustrating use of preposi- 

tions with the accusative case ; six short sentences 
with the ablative. 

4. Define a conjunction. Classify the conjunctions. 

5. What are the enclitics ? Why are they so called ? Men- 

tion the conjunctions used in comparisons, e.g. quasi. 

6. Enumerate some interjections which are otherwise used 

as nouns, as verbs, as adverbs. 

7. Account for — agesis ! sultis ! sodes! edepoll mecastor! 

qucesol mediusfidius I sti ambol in malam cruceml 

8. What interjections are used for— joy, praise, sorrow, indi- 

cation ? 

0. Parse — O me miserum I Eheu ! Jam trecenti nauta adsunt ! 
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XXI. 

GENERAL. 

Account for such expressions as — opust^ similist, dignust^ 
lignum^s. 

Write the present tense of prosum^ adduce any other in- 
stance of the use of a parasitic letter introduced for 
euphony's sake. 

Give the derivation of — de-est^ affarey possem^ ahsens, 
mallemt ambit, inter/it, nequimws, contest. 

What part of the verb is — escit, siet, escunt, perdmnt, faxtt^ 
surrexef 

To what feelings would you refer the following inter- 
jections ? adding also their English equivalents — 
phuil ohel heil ejal heusl eheul taxtaxi ehol 

Distinguish between the use of-— «^, ac, atque, que. Has 
the last word any connexion with the relative pronoun 
qui? 

What are the correlatives of— w, qualis^ tot, quo, tanius, 
totidemy quanty quumf 

Make a list of the usual indefinite pronouns with their 
meanings. 

Decline together — istt*d carmen saliarty qudUcurngtuty 
malum. 
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XXII. 

WORD-FORMATION. 

1. Give the meaning and furnish instances of the terminations 

— men^ mentutn^ or, ioy ura, culum, etum, ina, arius. 
He, 

2. Derive — examen, fulmen, Jumentum, adjumentum, sepul- 

crutn, tonsor, pistor, molinarius, znctima, trimuSf bi- 
tnatriSf flabdlum, 

3. What is — a suffix, an affix, a radical, a stem, a root, an 

inflexion ? Explain the word etymology. 

4. Derive — legumeriy tegrnen, cuMle, fama, flamma, juvencus, 

cupidOf audaXy loquax, airox, genetHx^ digitus, aira- 
mentunty furtum, 

5. Form substances from the stems— /«»/-, pung-y al-, op-, 

stra-yfrag; cer-, teg-, ag-, 

6. What words can be formed from the stems — si-, leg-, sepd-y 

cur-y atna^y mon- f 

7. What meaning belongs to the endings uiunty aiusy tufUy 

tasy tudo f 

8. What are the Latin diminutive terminations ? 

9. Derive and explain the meaning oi—asellusy flosculuSy 

ocdlusy patdUiy rivuluSy JUiolay agdluSy opmculuMy 
retieulum. 
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XXIII. 

WORD-FORMATION. 

1. Give the suffixes used for the formation of Latin ad« 

jectives. 

2. 'Dt.Tiv^—facundus^ lacrimabundus^ docUiSy dtuHiis, audax, 

feroxy rapiduSy caduaiSy captivusy /issilis, iracundus, 
pudicus. Add further instances of the same kind, and 
in each case show the meaning of the termination. 

3. In any page or thirty lines of work set for translation, 

select the (i) derived nouns, (2) the derived adjectives ; 
make a list of them, underlining the suffixes, and 
explaining their meaning. 

4. Form adjectives from the following verbs — cado^ do, moveo^ 

stemo^ noceOf edo, rideo^ credere^ rapio,fruor^ amare, 

5. Form substantives irom—gignOf adolesco, fovere^ ferveo^ 

trahot veho, fundere, compleo, queri^ veriere, mutare, 

6. Mention some suffixes signifying action, instrument, office, 

locality. 

7. Derive ; and explain the meaning of the terminations of — 

vinoUtUuSf aeneus^ ferreuSy patemusy hotustuSy JloriduSy 
humidusy hodUmuSy ventosus, verbosuSy quernus, bar- 
batus, 

8. What is meant by — gentile names, patronymics, local 

names, prcenomeny agnomeny nomaty cognomen f Give 
instances. 

9. Derive local names from — Komay Clusiunty^ Fidencty Arpu 

nuvty Narbo. 
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XXIV. 

WORD-FORMATION. 

1. Give instances of freqaen^tiye, desiderative, and inchoatiye 

verbs. 

2. What nouns belong to — cumulare, presliaru locare, nuH* 

tiavit^ regnassei^ sotnniabam, ejuUaho^ floreat^ ceUlere^ 
nietiar^ sennebam^ blandUuSy saviaHs^ entdiant^ audtens, 
sortitus^ H&ret 

3. What verbs are derived from — hUro^ cura, cena, acus,yroHS, 

sitis, s/es, zndnus f 

4. What is the derivation oi—plehisciiuM, nefasius, ambibat^ 

inofiay coU^Oy denuo^ effrenus^ irrUus^ semestris^ pompa^ 
quincunxy tripudiOm, solstidum^ sesterHum, delirare, 
prosperusy auceps, con/ux, opifex^ spicU^mm^ bustum^ 
vender ei 

(. In what ways can adverbs be formed from adjectives? 
What cases of nouns are sometimes used for adverbs ? 
Give the derivation oi—paulum^ parum^ gratis^ affaiim^ 
staHnty nuper, strie/im, ntordicus^ s^tgatimf nudtus" 
tertius, 

6. Make a list of the adverbial terminations with instances in 

each case. 

7. Give the derivation oi—nuneupttre^ fubken, consuefudo, 

Jlabellum, 

8. Are the following legitimate derivations ? Ovid, FtuH^ vi. 

299 ; sqq, f— 
i. Sfai id terra sua^ vi stando Ves^ voe^iur, 
ii. At focus aflammis et quod iovet omnia dktus, 
iii. Nine quoque yesti-bulum diet rear : indeprecando 

Affamur yt&\am. 
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XXV. 

GENERAL. 

1. Decline throughout, and give the gender of— ^^yi/r, mulieru 

imSf nomine^ paludes, senaiores, arma, 

2. Decline millibus^ and explain the differences observable 

between the singular and plural of this word; also 
-decline tres, 

3. Give the principal parts of the verbs — redacto, collectos^ 

miserunt^ dediderunt^ ferre^ cado, cado^ ctdo, icittdo. 

4. Write out the present and pluperfect subjunctive of — 

arbitrareniur, ferre^ possetit, 

5. Decline throughout and give the gender oi—militum^ hoste., 

agfnine^ colle, castris, loco, cOlonutn, spe, saltUis, corporu 
bus, cadaveribus, ftumen. 

6. Give the principal parts of — constiterat, inferrent, tinierettt, 

resisterey gerermtury cognoTissent, pnesiiieruniy jacenfi- 
bus, dejktis, deberet, ascmdere, subire, redegerat, direptis^ 
auderent, 

7. Decline duarum, and all other declinable cardinal numbers 

under 10. 

8. Write out present and imperfect subjunctive of potihis^ 

and tlie first person of all the tenses of caperunt, 

9. What arc the degrees of comparison o{-—extrefna, proximL, 

prope, laiissimum, facilia, creber^ drdmu, dwes^ frit^i^ 
benevolus f 
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XXVI. 
GENERAL. 

1. Give the derivation of, and the literal meaning according 

to the derivation, oi^prastiterunt^ insisierentf coacer" 
vatis, renritterent, nequicquam^ ascmdere, iniquissimum, 

2. Write out the imperative mood and perfect subjunctive of 

— accidissettt, jacentUntSt suHre. 

3. Declme — reniy ruHs, sepes^ agminiSf iter, sibi, quidquid, 

and give their genders. 

4. Give principal parts of — adjuvabani, deferebat^ incisis^ 

perspici, encUiSt ddigant^ secuti, intercedere^ adoriri^ 
pulsa, 

5. Write out future and future perfect ot—possunf, deferebant^ 

effecerant^ impedirent, 

t>. Give the derivation of, and literal meaning according to 
the derivation, of — mumtntntum^ impedtreiur, ad- 
missis, 

7. Decline, and give the genders ot—rebus, Iocum, complura, 

exerciius, nocti, sardnis, 

8. Write out imperative mood oi—eapiot fero. Also the 

imperfect subjunctive oi-^possum^ volo, fio, 

9. Decline throughout— ^M^^i/am, quisquis^ alius. 
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XXVII. 

GENERAL. 

1. Give the genitive singular and dative plural of -caro, dos^ 

mus^ vellus, locus, palus^ cn/is, cinis. Name in each 
case the gender. 

2. What part of the verb is^roderil, moverey utunlur, 

proddy prodeunt, fldurus, amaberef 

3. Give principal parts oi^-orior, tnwior, cupio, saHo, iavo, 

peHOy coquo, meto, Jingo, figo, emo, /undo, 

4. Give future oi— possum, volo, nolo ; the second person 

• singular, indicative present oi—fio, ftro, eo, queo, malo, 
potior, morior, 

5. Mention — (a) Nouns used only in the plural. 

\b) Nouns which change their meaning in the 
plural. 

6. What cases are used in Latin to express Hme, price, and 

mecmiref 

7. In what different ways may ** do not do this " be expressed 

in Latin ? 

8. What cases are governed hy^-dives, uUlis, prosdiius,frettu 

dignus, parco, potior, piget, miserett 

9. Explain the meaning oi'—ethical dative, attractiiony and 

synaresis; and give instances of each. 
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XXVIII. 

GENERAL. 

1. How many cases are there in Latin, and how are they 

distinguished ? 

2. Write out the genitive plural of— z/^r, viTy reie, nufs, pecus^ 

fanuSf avis, grex, cants, lupus, piscis, dux* 

3. Write out first person singular perfect indicative of— 

stemo, cumbo, scindo, tero, jubeo, gradior, mitto, cado, 
frango, emo, veho, luo, obliviscor, 

4. Compare — dives, parvus, gracilis, nequam, posterus, egenus, 

niger, in/ertis. 

5. Give parts of — nascor, nanciscor, obliviscor, oblitw, figo, 

finsro, audio, ordior, gradior, expcrgiscor, 

6. State the construction of impersonal verbs. 

7. In what cases do ut and qui take the indicative and sub- 

junctive respectively ? 

8. Give examples oi^ifuepiive, desiderative, frequmtativt 

verbs. 

9. Compare — dubius, cLsper, niger, malus, malev<dus, pim^ 

su^ra, inferior, arduus, celer, mobilis, gracilis, tener. 
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XXIX. 

GENERAL. 

1. Give the perfect and supine oi—curro, decm-ro^ eano, 

recino, pdlo^ compello, cado^ rectdo, rectdOf fugio, meto^ 
quaro, veneo, vello^ verio^ vwOy vinco^ vincio; and the 
perfect oi—fatior^ nanciscor^ meniiar^ mgtior, paciscar, 
furor, 

2. (i) Give the gender and quantity oi—Poptilus (a people), 

populus (a poplar) ; inalus (an apple tree), mains (a 
mast) : codices (plural of codex). 

(2) Give the genders ot^sindottf pes, tttber^ callis^ vomer. 

3. Distinguish these perfect tenses— ^»f/ft*, pependi; ikOy edi ; 

inctdi^ incidi. Give the perfect tense and the supine 
oi—percuiioy decoqtto, descendo, exscindo, 

4. Derive — incestus^ sincerus^ pervicax, jumentum, tilncen^ 

mancipium, dodrans, sodes, scilicet. 

5. Define the meaning of the term deponent verb. Give 

instances of Latin deponent verbs, of which the part- 
iciples are sometimes used as passive participles. 

6. How many of the cardinal numbers are declined ? What 

is the difference between unus and singulis decern and 
denii 

7. Distinguish — qutsque^ quisqttam^ quisquis, unusquisqtte ; 

uter^ alteruter ; and give construction of— dudito, im^ 
pertiOf suppedito, desino. 

8. Derive— -/r»^«fx, mollis, dlmus, qtdn. 

9* Give the perfect and supine oi—~findo, mordeo, stringp^ 
haurioj fremOy seco, sero, struo ; and decline— ^^^r, 
mXf paluSf myrtus. 
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XXX. 

GENERAL. 



1. Decline together in the singular — eadem diligetts mater* 

familias ; unusquisqttam iniquus judex ; quivis impro* 
visus casus, 

2. Derive — staiint^ extemplo^ immen^us^ securus^ praceps^ 

cautus, 

3. Write down the comparatives of the Adverbs — satis, diuy 

male^ cito, facile; and the superlatives oi—sape, "va/re, 
breviUr, matura^ nuper, parutn. 

4. Distinguish between — licet and libet ; fruges and frugi ; 

cornus and comu; duo and bim; qtrndraginta and 
quadringenti. 

5. Give the whole of the present tense indicative mood of — 

abeo^ fero, nolo, aio, prosum ; and the first person of 
the present and imperfect tense of each in the sub- 
junctive. 

6. What cases follow — abripere aliquid, parere, juvare, 

coUoquif alloquif 

7. Give the imperative mood of — astipulor, partior, profiteor, 

in full ; also the perfect tense and supine of — adimo, 
lico, deleOy exstinguOy fulcio, gigno, haurio, inficio, juvo, 
lino, meto, necto, offero, pingo, quatio^ rumpo, sancio, 
scepio, seroy voveo, veto. 

8. What cases do the following verbs respectively govern— 

doco), egeo, extto, impero, irascor, medeor, minor, mise* 
reor, noceo, nubo^ parco, prcesum, piget, seruio, tempera, 
voco ? 

9. Deriyf — ^xstltum^ discnmen, pecunta^ socordia, segnis. 
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XXXI. 

GENERAL. 

I. State and exemplify the uses of the ablative case. 

3. Give instances of comparative forms derived from substan- 
tives. 

3. Show how a difference of quantity is attended by a differ- 

ence of meaning in the words — canU^ caro^ diffidii^ 
€omas, mam, refert, vdis, vires. 

4. Give the perfects and participles of-^do, Mo^ consulo^ 

teneo, discuHo, folio y como, 

5. Give in Latin — ^the hour, day, month, and year, when, 

and also the place where, you are writing. 

6. Derive — secreto, lignum, facultcts, ferax, diserius, facundus, 

7* Decline in the singular number — senex qmdam impiger, 
moUe illud siler; and in the plural — qui idem career 
(all in combination). 

8. Write down the dative singular ot-'caro, corpus, ebur, 

mas, ftterx, obses, pecus, unus ; and the genitive plural 
of—aper, artus, canis, career, crus, dens, iter, mons, os, 
vigil, virgo, w. 

9, Express in the comparative and superlative degrees— 

multa arbores ; malum opus ; benevolo mulier; dixtra 
rda ; nigrum aelum. 
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XXXII. 

GENERAL. 

What cases of the person and thing follow — damnare^ 
circumdare^ dacere, adimo? 

Give the perfect actives of— «w<?, findo, fodio^ meiOt molo^ 
tero; also the first person present indicative of a verb cor- 
responding to the participles — admorsus^ commentus^ 
ditnensusy foetus^ gavisus, passus, profictus^ raii4s, 
situs f solUus ; and the future infinitive passive of — 
gero, hauriOf jubeOf sero. 

What cases do pr<B^ sud, coram, super, govern, and with 
what meanings ? 

Put into Latin — the eleventh month, the eighteenth share, 
four years old, one, five, eight, ten, bushels apiece, 
several times, twenty times, a thousand times. 

Decline — mare and domus ; and alter, aeer, in the singular, 
only. 

Distinguish between the meaning o(—pifpulus sndpopulus , 
r^/ifrt and refert ; pejor and deterior ; and account for 
the difference in quantity between the following words 
— cdma, 'coma; idem, idem; manHs, mantis; regis, 
rtfgo ; s&uris, securis ; tublcen, tilncen. 

What is meant by the cognate accusative? Give in- 
stances. 

What constructions are usually found after — adimo, assue* 
tus, fertilis, licet, parco, piget, prosum f 

Give the perfect indicative and present infinitive of-— nolo, 
eo, fero, fio, cado, occido, eado, quaro, obliviscor, com* 
miniscof 



PART IV. 



VOCABULARY. 



ABI.E 
About 

Account, an . 
Acceptable 
Achilles 
Accuse 



Across . 
Add . 

Administer 
Admire 
Advantage 
Advantageous 
Afford . 
After • 

Afterwards 
Against 



Age 



posse, possum, potui, potens. Irreg. 

i. aroundf circa, circum, with ace, ii. con* 

cerningy de, with abU 
narratio, onis, 3, f. 
gratus, acceptus {both with dat.), 
Achilles, Achillei, and Achillis, 3, m. 
i. accusare, accuso, avi, atum, i. ii. 

reum facere {person in acc,^ charge 

in gm.). 
trans {ivith ace). 
addere, addo, didi, ditum, 3; subjicere, 

subjicio, jeci, jectum, 3. 
administrare, administro, avi, atum, i. 
admirari, admirer, atus, i, de/, 
commodum, i, 2, n. 
utilis, e. 

praebere, praebeo, bui, bitum, 2. 
post, with ace. ; also an adv. of time. 

After thatf postquam. 
postea. 
i. contra, with ace. ii. in, with ace. especially 

after verbs of attacking. 
aetas, setatis, 3, {. 
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VOCABULARY. 



Ago 
Agreeable 

Agricola 
Alesia . 
All 

Although 

Always 

Am 

Amiable 

Among 

Ancient 

And . 

Andromaclu 
Anger . 
Angry • 

Animal 

Announce 



Another 

Answer 

Antonius 

Anxur . 

Any — any one 



Apple • 
Apuleius 



abhinc 

gratus, accq)tus both with dot. ; conveni- 
ens {see Ex. xiv. ) . 

Agricola, se, man*s name, I, m. 

Alesia, se, nanu of town in Gaul, I, H 

i. omnis, e. ii. totus, totius {meaning the 
whole). 

etsi, etiamsi, licet {only with subjuncttve). 

semper. 

esse, sum, Aii, futurus. Irreg, 

suavis, e ; amabilis, e. 

inter, with ace. ; per, with ace. 

antiquus {what has ceased to exist) ; vetus 

{what stilt exists), 
et, que {enclitic). 

Andromache, es, womatis name, I, f. 
ira, ae, i, f. 
iratus, iracundus ; to he angry ^ irasci, iratns, 

animal, is» 3, n. ; a wild animal, fera, se^ 
I, f. 

to convey newSy perferre, perfero, pertuli, 
perlatum, irreg. ; also nuntiare, avi, 
atom, I. 

i. with reference to a second person only, 
alter. iL generally^ alius. 

i. verb, respondere, respondeo, di, sum, 2. 
iL subst. responsum, i, 2, n. 

Antonius, i, man*s name, 2, m. 

Anxur, uris, name of an Italian town, 3, n. 

quis, qui {used as adjective); quivis {any one 
at all); quisquam {any particular per- 
sons—in negative clauses). 

malum, i, 2, n. 

Apuleius, i, man^i name, 2, m. 



VOCABULARY, 
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Apulia . • . Apulia, se, a country of Italy, I, f. 

Ariovistus . . Ariovistus, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 

Arminius . . Arminius, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 

Arms •■ . . arma, orum, 2, n. 

Army . . . agmcn, inis, 3, n. {army on the march) ; 

exercitus, us, 4, m. {army encamped), 
Arrivj^i . . adventus, us, 4, m. 
Arrive . . . advenire, advenio, ni, ntum, 4 ; pervenio 

{to reach the end 0/ a journey). 
Art . . . ars, artis, 3, f. 
Ascend . . ascendere, ascendo, di, sum, 3. 
As fast as I can • quaxn celerrime (adverbial phrctse. See Ex. 

vi. 15). 
Ask . . . rogare, rogo, avi, atmn, I ; petere, peto, 

ivi, itum, 3. 
Assist . . . juvare, juvo, JHvi, jutum, i, with ace, ; 

subvenio, veni, ventum, 3, with dot. 
At . . . i. ad, with ace, Hi. meaning near, apud, 

with ace. At is also a sign ofloceUion 

e«g. at Capua— Capu-^, 
Atilius . . Atilius, i, mar^s name, 2, m. 

At hand, to be . adessc, adsum, afiui. frreg^, 
Athenians . . Atheoienses, ium, people of Athens. 
Athens . . Athenae, arum, chief city of Greece, i, f. 
Attack, to . . aggredi, aggredior, aggressus, 3, dep. 
Attack, an . . impelus, us, 4, m. 
Attendant . . minister, i, 2, m. ; famulus, i, 2, m. 
Atticus . . Atticus, i, a mar^s name, 2, m. 
Augfistus . . Augustus, i, a man*s name, 2, m. 
Away, to be. . abesse, absum, abfui. Irreg^, 

BACK, to come * redire, redeo, ii, itum, 4; revenio, ni, 

ntum, 4. 
Baculus . . Baculus, man*s name, 2, m. 
Bad . . • . malus, improbus. 



VOCABULARY, 



Baiae . 


. Baiae, arum, an Italian town, I, f. 


Bank . 


. ripa, ae, i, f. 


Battle . 


. pugna, 3B, I, f. ; pnelium, i, 2, n. 


Be (to) 


. esse, fui, futurus. Irreg, 


Beast . 


. bellua, se, I, f. ; wild beast, fera, se, I, f. 


Beautiful 


, pulcher, formosus. 


Because 


. quia [etnphatis) ; quod {less emphatic). 


Become, to . 


. fieri, fio, factus sum. 


Begin . 


. coepisse, coepi; defectiue^ incipio, incepi. 




ceptum, 3. 


Believe 


. credere, credo, didi, ditum, 3. 


Benefit 


. prodesse, prosum, profui. Irreg, {zvitk dot. ). 


Benefit 


. beneficium, i, 2, n. ; confer benefits, bene- 




ficere, 3, with dot. 


Benevolent 


. benevolus, beneficus. 


Beseech 


. orare, oro, avi, atum, I ; obsecro, avi. 




atum, I. 


Besiege 


. obsidere, obsidec, sedi, sessum, 2. 


Bitter . 


. amarus, asper. 


Bitterly 


. aspere, acerbe ; bitterly-hostile, infestus. 


Blood . 


. sanguis, inis, 3, m. 


Boduognatus 


. Boduognatus, i, a man*s name, 2, m. 


Body . 


. corpus, oris, 3, n. 


Book . 


. liber, bri, 2, m. 


Bookseller 


. librarius, i, 2, m. 


Born . 


. nasci, nascor, iiatus, 3, dep, natus, uata = 




a son, a daughter. 


Both • 


, . ambo {both together) ; uterque {both sepa>- 
rately). 

. et . . el. 


Both-and 


Boy . 


. puer, i, 2, m. 


Brave . 


. fortis, e. 


Bravely 


. fortiter. 


Bread . 


. panis, is, 3, m. 



VOCABULARY. 



Ill 



Bribery . , ambitus, US, 4, m. 

Bring-back . . Teferre, refero, retuli, relatam ; reporto, 

avi, atum, i. 
Britain . Britannia, ae, name of an island, I, t 

Brother . . frater, tris, 3, m. 

Brundusium . Brundisium, i, name of an Italian town, 2, n. 

Build . . . aedificare, sediHco, avi, atum, i ; condo, 

didi, ditum, 3. 
Bury . . . sepelire, sepelio^ ivi, and ii, sepultum, 4. 
Business . » i. on^s affairs, negotium, i, 2, n. ; res, 

ei, 5, f. ii. trade, ars, artis, 3, t 
Bushel . . medimnus, i, 2, m. 

But . . . sed {comes frst in a sentence); SMtem (second 

in a sentence) ; nisi {after negatives). 
Buy • . . emere, emo, emi, emtum, 3. 
By . . , sib, ^ {used with abl, of agent); ^tr, ace, 

C^SAR . . Caesar, ris, a man^s name, 3, m. 

Cat! . . . vocare, voco, avi, atuni, I ; call out, clamo, 

avi, atum, i. 
Camp . . « castra, onim, 2, n. 
Capital . . caput, capitis, 3, n. 

Capua . . . Capua, se, an Italian city, i, f. 
Care, to take . cavere, caveo, cavi, cautum, 2 ; euro, avi 

atum, I. 
Carefully . . diiigenter, caute. 
Carthage . . Carthago, ginis, natne of an African town^ 

Carthaginian . Carthaginiensis, e, Pcenus. 

Castle . . . castellum, i, 2, n. 

Catch . . . capere, capio, cepi, captum, 3. 

Catiline . . Catilina, ae, a man's name, I, m. 

Catius . . Catius, i, a man's name, 2, m. 

Cavalry, the . equitatus, us, 4, m. 

Cave • . . antrum, i, 2, n. ; specus, as, 4. m. 
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VOCABULARY. 



Cecilia, ae, a wamatCs name, i, t 
centurio, onis, 3, m. 

L ^ed, sure, certus. iu a pariicuhr per* 
son, quidam. 

prsecipue, maxime. 

i. liberi, orum, 2, m. iL child, paer, 2, m. 
legere, l^o, legi, lectum, 3; deligo^ ere, 
i, etum, 3. 

Christianas, adj, 

Cicero, onis, a tnatis name, 3, m. 

res, rei, 5, £ 

dvis, is, 3, c. 

urbs, nrbis, 3, £ 

▼estitus, indutus. 

constat. Impers. I. 

callidus, sellers. 

ccelum, i, 2, n. 

pallium, i, 2, n. ; pcenula, I, f. 

prope {with <uc.) ; juxta {with ace), 

tunica, se, i, f. ; vestimentom, 2, n. 

pcenula, ce, I, f. 

color, oris, 3, m. 

venire, venio, veni, ventum, 4 ; pervenio. 

i. verd, imperare, impero, are, avi, atum, i 
( followed by dative, and ut with sub;, ) ; 
jubeo, jussi, jussum (with ace, and 
infinitive), ii. subst, a command, jus- 
sum, L 2, n. 

communis, e. 

cogere, cogo, coegi, coactum, 3. 
Compliments, to send salutem, dicere, dico, dixi, dictum, 3. 
Conceal, to . . celare, celo, avi, atum, I. 
Concerns, it . • interest. Impers. with ace, and gen. 
Conclusion . . finis, is, 3, m. 



Cecilia 
Centurion • 
Certain 

Chiefly 

ChUdrea 

Choose 

Christian 
Cicero 

Circumstance 
Citizen 
City . 
Clad . 
Clear, it is . 
Clever . 
Climate, clime 
Cloak . 
Close to 
Coat . 
Coat, a great 
Colour • • 
Come • 
Command 



Common 
Compel, to 
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Confer . 


. tribuere, tribuo, tribui, tributum, 3 ; con^ 
fer benefits, beneficere, 3, with dat^ 


Conquer 


. vincere, vinco, vici, victum, 3 ; supero, i. 


Consider 


. cogitare, cogito, avi, atnm, i ; sestimo, i. 


Consist 


. constare, consto, stiti, statum, i ; consislo, 
stiti, stitum, 3. 


Construct 


. constraere, construe, xi, ctum, 3 ; facio, 
feci, factum, 3. 


Consul 


. consul, lis, 3, m. 


Consulship 


. consulatus, us, 4, m. 


Content 


. contentus {with abl,) 


Corinth 


. Corinthus, i, a Greek town, 2, f. 


Cost . 


. stare, sto, steti, statum, i ; consto, I. 


Counsel 


. consilium, i, 2, vu 


Countenance 


. facias, ei, 5, m.; vultus, us, 4, m.; to give 
on/ s countenance to, favere, 2{with «&/.). 


Country 


. rus, ruris, 3, n.; ora, i, f. ; tractus, 4, nu 


Courage < 


. virtus, tutis, 3, f. 


Coward 


. ignavus, cuij. 


Cowardice , 


. ignavia, ae, i, £ 


Crafty. 


. astutus, dolosus. 


Create, to . 


. creare, creo, creayi, atum, i ; facio, f«d 

factum, 3* 
. flagitium, i, 2, n.; scelus, 3, n. 


Crime • 


Croesus 


. Croesus, i, a ntan's name, 2, m. 


Cross . 


. transiie, transeo, ii, or ivi, itum, 4 ; tra 
jicio, trajeci, trajectum {with two at 
Citsatives)* 


Cumae. 


, Cuma, arum, an Italian town, i, f. 


Custom 


. mos, moris, 3, m. ; consuetudq, inis, 3, f. 


DAILY 


• i. diumus, quotidianus, adj. iL quotidic 
adv. 


Danger 


. periculum, i, 2, n. 


Dangerous 


. periculosus. 
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VOCABULARY. 



Dart • • 
Daughter • 
Day • • 
Dayt to- 
Death • • 
Declare 
Decree 
Defieat . 

Defend • 

DeUghtful . 

Dsny • • 

Depart • 

Departure . 
Despiae • 

Destroy • 

Destmctlon . 
Dictator • 
Die • 
Difficult 
Disagreeable 
Discharge • 

Discreet • 
Disgraceful • 
Dishonour • 
.disposition . 



telnm, i, 2, n. ; jaculum, 2, n. 

filia, se, ly f. 

dies, ei, 5, m. and f. 

hodie. 

mors, tis, 3, t 

declarare, declare, avi, atum, l; edico, 3. 

decemere^ decemo, decrevi, decretum, 3. 

i. verbf snperare, supero, Kn, atom, i. ii. 

subst. dadeSj 3, t 
defendere^ defendo, di, som, 3; propngno, i. 
amoenus [delightful to see) ; jucundus [de* 

ligh^lin any way). 
negare, n^o, avi, atum, i. (N^o is used 

to translate: say • . . not^ e.g., he says 

he will not come—n^atse venturum). 
abire, abeo, ii, itum, 4 ; profidscor, dep. 3 ; 

discedo, 3. 
discessus, 4, m. ; profectio, onis, 3, f. 
contemnere, contemno, tempsi, temptum, 

3 ; spemo, sprevi, spretum, 3. 
delere, deleo, evi, etam, 2 ; consumo^ psi, 

ptum, 3. 
exitium, i, 2, n. ; ezddium, i, 2, n. 
dictator, toris, 3, m. 
mori, morior, mortuo^ dtp, 3. 
difficilis, e. 
molestus, injucundus. 

i. discharge on^s duty, fungi, fungor, func- 
tus, dep, 3. {with an!); ii. discharge 

weapons ^ tela conjicere. 
prudens, providus. 
turpis, e, inhonestus. 
dedecus, oris, 3, n. 
L natural turn of mind, indoles, is, 3, £ it 

arrangement, dispositio, 3 ; collocatio, 3. 



VOCABULARY. 



"5 



Distance, at < 
Distant • 

Ditch • 
Do • 

Doubt . 
Drachma 
Dreadful 
Drink • 
Due • 
During . 

Duty . 

Dwell . 



eminus, adv, 

i. to be distant^ abesse. ii. far off^ adj, 

disjunctus; adv, procul. 
fossa, se, i, f. 
facere, facio, feci, factum, 3 ; ago, egi, 

actum, 3. 
dubitare, dubito, avi, atum, i. 
drachma, ae, i, f. 
terribilis, e ; horribilis. 
bibere, bibo, bibi, bibitum, 3 ; poto, I. 
debitum, i, 2, n. ; suum [see Ex. viii.). 
per with dec, inter, with aec^ also hj abl. 

absol.y e.g. during the consulship 0/ 

CcBsar^ Ccesare consule, 
i. ofiicium, i, 2, n. ; ii. a particular duty^ 

munus, also sign of the genitive^ e.g. it 

is the duty of the king— est regis, 
habitare, liabito, tavi, tatum, I. 



EASY . 
Eat . 
Egg . 
Eight . 
Eloquent 
Else • 

Emperor 
Empire 
Encamp 
End • 



Endowed 
Endued 



facilis, e. 

edere, edo, edi, esum, 3. 

ovum, i, 2, n. 

octo, indecl, adj, 

eloquens, facundus. 

taken with some other word (e.g. some one 

else), alius, 
imperator, oris, 3, m. 
imperium, i, 2, n. 

castra ponere, pono, posui, positum, 3. 
i. subst,f finis, is, 3, m. ; summum (see Ex. 

vii. 6). iL verb, fmire, finio, finivi, 

fimtum, 4; confide, con&ci, fec- 

tum, 3. 



I prseditus {zvfth abl). 
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Enemy . . hostis, is, 3, c ; inimicus, i, 2, m. 

Enjoy. . '• . frui, fruor, fruitus, or fructus, 3,, <^. / 

gaudeo, gavisus, 2. 
Entrust . ' . credere, credo, didi, ditum, 3 {with ulat, 

of person, and ace. of thing). 
Equestrian . . equestris, e. 
Esteem . .. . .sestimare, sestimo, avi, atum, I {iviih 

puiximi, pluris^ magni, &C')# facio, 

feci, 3, with same. 
Even , . , adv, etiam, but when there is a negative^ 

quidem, e.g, ne . . . quidem. 
Ever • , . unquam, and after si, use quando, e.g. if 

ever = si , , , quando. 
Every . • . quisque {taken singly), omnis, e {taken in 

the aggregate). 
Everything , , quidque, omnia. 
Example . . exemplum, i, 2, n. 

Exasperate . . exasperare, exaspero, avi, atum ; exasper- 
ated, infensus, iratus. 
Excellent . . egregius, prsestans. 

Exclaim . . clamare, clamo, avi, atum, i; exclamo, i. 
Exhausted . . confectus {participle),, 
Exile . . pellere, pello, pepuli, pulsiim, 3 ; also ex- 

termino, i ; ejicio, 3. 
Expe? ^ I , expellere, expello, puli, pulsum, 3 ; also 

ejicio, 3. 

Explain • . expKcare, explico, ui, and avi, itum, and 
atum, I ; expono, 3 ; demonstro, i. 



PABiUS 
Fall !. 
Fatal . 
Fault . 
Faustus 
Fear . 



Fabius, a tnan^s name, 2, m. 
cadere, cado, cecidi, casum, 3. 
funestus, fatalis, e. 
culpa, ae, i, f. ; peccatum, i, 2, n. 
Faustus, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 
metus, us, 4, m. ; timor, oris, 3, m. 



vocabulary: 



tn 



Peed on 

Feel . 
Fertility 
Few . 
Field . 
Fifteen 
Fifty . 
Fight . 

Fine ". 

Finish . 

Fish . 

Fitted . 
Five . 
Flee . 
Flesh . 
Flower 
Fly (subst.) 
Foe . 
Food . 
Foolish 
Foot • 
For 

Forced marches 
Forces . 
Fortification . 
Fortify 
Fortune 



. vesci, vescor, 3, dep. (ihe^feeding of men), 

pasco, pavi, pastum, 3 {the feeding oj 

animals), 
. sentire, sentio, sensi, sum, 4. 
. fertilitas, atb, 3, f. ; libertas, atis, 3, f. 
. paucus, rarus. 

. ager, agri, 2, m. ; arvum, i, 2, h. 
. quindecim, indecU adj. 
, quinquaginta, indecl, adj, 
. pugnare, pugno, avi, afum, i ; prcelium 

committere, 3. 
. tenuis, e {fine in iexttire, Ex. xvJi ) j 

pulcher. 
. conficere, conficio, feci, fectum, 3 ; finio, 

4. 
. i. subst. piscis, is, 3, m. ii. verb^ piscor, i, 

dep. 
. idoneus, aptus {with dat.), 
. quinque, indecl, adj, 
. fugere, fugio, fugi, fugitum, 3.. 
, caro, carnis, 3, f. 
. flos, floris, 3, m. 
. musca, se, I, t 

. hostis, is, 3, c ; inimicus, i, 2, m. 
. cibus, i, 2^ m. 
. stultus, fatuus. 
. pes, pedis, 3, m. 
. pro, with abl, propter {for this reason^ 

propter earn causam); nam, enim, 

conj, 
, magna itinera.^ 
. copise, copiarum, i, f. 
. munitio, pnis, 3, f. 
. munire, niunio, ivi, itum, 4. 
, Fortuna, se, i, f. 
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Forty . , , quadriginta^ indecL a^*. 

Forum. • • forum, i, 2, n. 

Four , , . quatuor, indecl. adj. 

Forward, to send , praemittere, prjemitto, misi, missum, 3, 

Friend . . amicus, i, 2, m. 

Friendship . , amicitia, se, I, f. 

From • . • a, ab, de, with abl. 



QABII • • Gabii, orum, a Latin town, 2, m. 

Garden • • hortus, i, 2, m. ; pleasure gardens, horli.' 

Gate . . • porta, se, I, f. 
Qaul . . . Gallia, se, I, f., name of a country, I, f. 

a Gaul, Callus. 
Gellius . . Gellius, i, man^s name, 2, m. 

General . . imperator, oris, 3, m. ; dux, ducis, 3, m. 
Germans . . Germani, orum, inhabitants of Germany, 

2, m. 
Girl • . • puella, ae, i, f. 
Give . . . dare, do, dedi, datum, I. 
Give up . . tradere, trado, didi, ditum, 3 ; dedo^ 3. 
Go . . • ire, eo, ivi, itum, 4 ; proficiscor, 3. 
God . . . Deus, i, 2, m. Irreg, 
Goddess . • dea, se, I, f. Dat, and abl, plur, deabus. 
Gold . . . aurum, i, 2, n. 
Good . • • bonus; to do good, prodesse, prosum, 

profui. with dat. 
Govern • • imperare, impero, avi, atum, I ; moderor, 

I, dep, i^use latter in Ex. xi. 17). 
Governor . • proconsul, ulis, 3, m. ; procurator, oris, 3, 

m. 
Grant . . • concedere, concede, ssi, ssum, 3 ; tribuo, 3, 
Grape . . . uva, Zi, I, f. 
Grateful . . gratus, jucundus. 
Great • • • magnus; spaciot*s, araplus. 
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Qreat'dealy a 
Great deal of, 

think a 
Qreedinesd 
Greeks 
Grievous 
Ground 
Guilty, to find 

HAND 

Hannibal 
Happy 
Hard . 

Harm . 
Hat . 
Hate . 

Hateful 
Have . 
He 



Health 

Hear . 
Heavy. 
Hector. 
Height 
Helmet 
Help . 

tier . 
Here . 



. multum, multa, adj, 

^^ I magni sestimare, sestimo, avi, atum. 

. avaritia, se, I, £ 

. Graeci, orum, the people of Greece^ 2, m. 

. gravis, e [see Ex. xv. 10). 

. humus, 2, f. ; on the ground^ humi. 

. damnare, danmo, avi, atum, i. 

. manus, us, 4, f. ; close-to-hand, hand to 

hand, cominus. 
. Hamiibal, lis, a marCs name, 3, m. 
. felix, cis. beatus. 
. i hard to tottch, durus. iL hard to do, 

difficilis, e. 
. nocere, noceo, ui, citum, 2, with dat, 
, petasus, i, 2, m. 
. odisse, odi, osus, 3, defective ; hated, invisus, 

adj, <• 

, odiosus ; invisus. 
, habere, habeo, bui, bitum, 2. 
. usually translated by a verbal inflection; 

emphatic, ipse, ille, iste ; general, is ; 

reflexive, ace, case, se. 
♦ valetudo, inis, 3, f. ; sanitas, tatis, 3, f. ; /^ 

be in good health, bene valere. 
. audire, audio, ivi, itum, 4. 
, gravis, e. 

, Hector, oris, a matCs name, 3, m. 
, altitudo, inis, 3, f. ; heights, loca superiora. 
. cassis, idis, 3, f. ; galea, I, f. 
. auxilium, i, 2, n. ; opis, defective; sub. 

sidium, 2, n. 

. ilia, ipsa, ista, ea ; possessive pron, sua. 
. hie, adv. 
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Hesitate 


. dubitare, dubito, avi, atunr., I. 


Hide . 


. celare, celo, avi, atum, i. 


High . 


. altus. 


Highly, to t] 


bink of magni aestimare, with ace. 


HiU . 


. collis, is, 3, m. 


Himself, fa 
itself 


erself, ( se^ reflexive; ipse, a, um, in agreemetU with 
. { subject. 


His, hers, iti 


1 . suus, sua, suum, reflexive ; €ya&^ generally. 


Hold . 


» tenere, teneo, ui, utum, 2. 


Holy . 


. sanctus. 


Home . 


. domus, us, trreg.; at honie^ domi ; home^ 
wards^ or to-home^ domam. 


Honey . 


. mel, lis, 3,11. 


Honourable 


. honestus. 


Honourably 


. honeste. 


Hope . 


. i. verh^ sperare, spero, avi, atum, i. ii. 
subst. spes, 5, f. 


Horace 
Horatius 


' 1 Horatius, i, man's name, 2, m. 


Horse . 


. equus, i, 2, m. ; caballus, 2. 


Hostile 


. inimicus, infestus (nse latter in Ex. xiii. 
IS). 


Hour • 


. bora, ae, i, f. 


Humble 


. humilis, e. 


Hundred 


. centum, indecl. adj. 


Hunger 


. fames, is, 3, £ 


Hurtful 


. nozius, nocens. 


Husband 


. maritus, i, 2, m. ; vir, viri, 2, m. 


I 


. usually translated by verbal imfUction : em» 
photic^ ego. 


If 


. si, with indie, if something is merdy ox- 



sumed: with subj, if something is Ukdy 
to happen. 
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Ignonnt 


ignarus {with gen,) 


111, to speak of . 


maledicere, maledico, dixi, dictum, 3, wUh 




daU 


Illustrious • 


clarus. 


Immediately 


statim. 


In . . . 


in, with ace, after verbs of motion : with abl. 




signifying rest. 


Industrious • 


industrius, strenuus, diligens. 


Inform 


certiorem facere, facio, feci, fectum, 3 ; 




nuntio, I. 


Inhabitant . 


incola, se, i, c. 


Injurious . . 


noxius, nocens ; gravis, c 


Innocent 


innoxius, not guilty ; insons. 


Interest of, it is the 


1 interest, used with mea, tua, sua, &c. and 




the^jfw. 0/ subst. 


Into • 


in, with ace. - 


Iron . 


femim, i, 2, il 


Island . 


insula, se, z, £ 


It . . . 


is, ea, id : our English impersonal it, is 




translated by a verbal inflexion. 


Italy . 


Italia, se, name of a country, f. 


Its . . . 


suus, sua, suum, reflexive; ejus, generally. 



JANUS 

Journey 

Jove . 

Jud^e • 
Judgment 
Julia . 
Julius • 
Just . 
Justics 



Janus, i, name of a mythological personage, 

2, m. 
iter, itineris, 3, n. ; to finish a journey, iter 

conficere. 
Jupiter, Jovis, name of a mythological per* 

sonage, 3, m. 
judex, icis, 3, c. 

i. judicium. iL opinion, sententia. 
Julia, se, a woman* s name, I, f. 
Julius, i, a maiCs name, 2, m. 
Justus, sequus. 
justitia, also by neut. of Justus, sequus. 
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KILL . 

Kind . 
Kind-hearted 
Kindness • 

King • 
Know . 

Knowledge . 
Knowledge of, 
without the 



interficere, interficio, feci, fectum, 3 ; neco^ 

I ; occido, 3. 
benignus, beneficus, benevolus. 
benignus. 
i. feeling of kindness^ benignitas, atis, 3, 

f. ; ii. (ut of kindness, beneficium, 2, n. 
rex, regis, 3, m. 
scire, scio, scivi, scitum, 4, followed by ace, 

withinfin,; cognosco, 3. 
scientia, se, I, f. 

( clam, with abl, ; sometimes with ace. 



LABIENUS • Labienus, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 

Labour . . i. verb, laborare, laboro, avi, atum, I. ii. 

subst. labor, oris, 3, m. ; opus, 3, n. 
Lake . . • lacus, us, 4, m. 
Lamb . . . agnus, i, 2, m. 

Large . . . grandis, e ; magnus ; a large house, domus 

ampla. {See Ex. ix.). 
Laugh . . . ridere, rideo, risi, risuxn, 2. 
Law . . . lex, legis, 3, f. 
Leadership . . Use dux, cis, 3, m. in abl. absoL e.g. 

under my leadership, me duce. 
Learn . . . discere, disco, didici, followed by ace. 
Learned . . doctQS. 
Leave . . . i. rdinquere, relinquo, reliqui, relictum, 3 , 

ii. logo away, discedo, ssi, sum, 3. 
Legion . . legio, onis, 3, f. 

Length . , In a phrase such as, three feet in length, 

use adj. longus. [See £x. v. ). 
Letter . . . epistola, se, I, f. ; Htterse, arum, I, f. ; a 

letter of the alphabet, littera. 
Life . . . vita, se, I, f. 
Like {perb) . . amar^ amo, avi, atum, I, 
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Like • • . adj, similis, with gen, or dot. 

Like . . • adv, similiter, ^//(Wa/ 4^ ace ; ceu, quasi, 

vclut. 
Lion • . . leo, nis, 3, m. 
Listen . • . auscultare, ausculto, avi, atum, I ; audio, 

4; in Ex. xi. 9 ; obedire, 4. with dot. 
Litter [a vehicle) . lectica, ae, I, f. ; to be carried in a litter, 

lectica ferri. 
Live • • . vivere, vivo, vixi, Tictum, 3 ; live on, 

vescor, 3 ; dwell in, or at, habito, i. 
London • . Londinium, i, name of a town, 2, n. 
Long , , , longus, when measure is specified followed 

by ace. 
Lord • . . dominus, i, 2, m. 
Lord, of himself . sibi imperiosus. See Ex. xL 6. 
Lose . . • perdere, perdo, didi, ditum, 3 ; amitto, 3. 
Lucilius . • Lucilius, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 
Lucullus . . Lucullus, a man's name, 2, m. 
Lyons . . . Lugdunum, i, name of a town, 2, n« 

MAKE . . facere, facio, feci, factum, 3. 

Man . . . homo, iuis, 3, m. ; vir, viri, 2, m. 

Mandate . . mandatum, i, 2, n. 

Manlius . • Manlius, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 

Many • . • multi, se, a ; plerique, seque, aque. 

Many, a^good . complures ; plerique. 

Marcellus . . Marcellus, i, a man's name, 2, m. 

March, on the* to be iter facere, 3 ; in itinere esse. 

March . • . contendere, contendo, di, tum, 3 ; iter 

facere, 3. 
Marcus . . Marcus, i, a man's name, 2, m. 
Mariua . . Marius, i, a man's name, 2, m. 

Marry . . .1. of the man, ducere, duco, xi, ctum, 3. 

ii. of the woman, nubere^ nubo, nupsi, 

nuptum, with dot. 
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MarselUea . . Massilia, ep, name of a tcwn in the Roman 

province, i, f. 
Master • . dominus, 1, 2, m.; to be master of on/s- 

stiff sibi temperate. 
Match for, to be • par esse ; no match for, impar, with dat. 
Matter . . i. subst. affair^ res, rei, 5, f. ii. imp. verb, 

it matters, refert 
Me . . . me, ace. of ego. 

Means . . when used in a phrase, by means oi, trans- 

late by 2l, ab ; generally, modus, i, 2, m. 
Message . . nmitius, i, 2, m. 
Messenger . . nuntius, i, 2, m. 
MeteUus . . Metellus, i, a marCs name, 2, m. 
Miletus . . Miletus, i, a town of Caria, 2, f. 
Milk . . . lac, tis, 3, n. 
Mina . • . mina, ae, I, f, a Roman coin : in silver, worth 

about ^-^ 15J.; in gold, about C^l 'S^. 
Miserable . • miser. 

Misfortune . . res adversse ; also adversa {fldj.) neutplur. 
Mistress . . domina, se, i, f. 
Money . . pecunia, se, i, t ; a piece of money, nu- 

mus, 2. m. 
Month . . mensis, is, 3, m. 

More . . • plus, pluris, used as a sub. in sing., magis ; 

also translated by the inflexioft of the 

comparative. 
Morning, in the . inane, adv. ; very early, diluculo. 
Morrow, to- . eras, adv. ; crastino die. 

Most • . . plurimus, plerique, most> people ; adv. max- 

ime ; also translated by the inflexion 

of superlative. 
Mother . . mater, tris, 3, f. 
Multitude . . multitude, inis, 3, f. 
Murder . • necare, neco, avi, atum, I; truddo, i. 
Music . • . musica, se, or, es, I, f. 
My, mine . • meus. 
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NAME 

Naples 
Narrate 
Nation 
Near • 
Nearly 
Need . 

Neighbouring 
Nervii • 
Net . 

Never . 
Nevf . 
Next . 
Nine • 
Ninety 
Nismes 

No 

No-one 

Nor . . 
Not . 

Not only 
Nothing 
Now . 
Number 

OI 
Obey . 



. i, verb^ nominare, nomino, avi, atum, I. 

ii. subst.y nomen, inis, 3, n. 
. Neapolis, is, name of a town^ 3, f. 
. narrare, narro, avi, atum, I. 
. gens, tis, 3, f. ; natio, Z,l . 
. prope, juxta, adv,, both with ace, 
. fere, poene, adv. 
. i. opus, with abl. and esse, ii. egere, egeo, 

2, also with abl. 
. vicinus, propinquus. 
. Nervii, iorum, a people of Gauly 2, n. 
. rete, is, 3, n. ; a spider's net or weby tela, 

arum, i, f. 
. nunquam. 

, i. adj. novus, recens. it subst. news^ nuntii. 
, proximus, with dat. ; juxta, with ace, 
, novem, indecl, adj. 
, nonaginta, indccl, adj, 
, Nemausus, i, a town of the Roman promnce^ 

2,f. 
, i. adj, nullus. ii. particles of negation^ 

haud vero, minime quidera. 
, nemo, inis, 3; nullus; that no one, ne 

quis. 
. neque, nee, neu. 
, non, haud, ne, 7vith imperat, ; not even, 

ne . . • . quidem. 
., non solum. 

• nihil, nil. 

. nunc ; more emphatic, jam, 

• i. verb, numerare, numero, avi, atum, i. 

ii. subst. numerus, i, 2, m. 

. O ! vocative* ohe» 

. parere, pareo, parui, 2, with dat. 
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Obscure 
Obstinate 
Occur • 

Of 

Often . 
Old . 
Old-age 
On 

Once . 

Once, at 
One . 



One*8 . 
One-self 

Only • 
Opinion 

Oppose 

Oppress 
Oration 
Orator 
Order • 



Ostia . 
Other . 



Our 



obscunis ; humills, e. 

pervicax, pertlnax« 

incidere, incido, ddi, casum, 3 ; occido, 

3- 
sign of genitwe ; after certain verbs use, ex, 

generally ^ de. 

sfiBpe; crebro. 

senex, senis, 3, nu ; adj^ vetusi antiquus. 

senectus, tutis, 3, f. 

in {^tvith abl.) ; super, with abl. ; also, a 

sign of the abl, 
semel, numeral adj.; simul, once upon a 

time, aliquando. 
statinu 
unus ; one at a time, singull, se, a ; th^ 

one , . , , the other ; alter 

alter; alius .... alius. 
any one, quivis ; oneself, ipse ; when the 

subject, use cases 0/ Xxi, or the reflexive, 

se. 
solum, tantum ; not only, non solum, 
sententia, ae, I, f., judicium ; in my 

opinion, me judice. 
opponere, oppono, opposui, oppositum, 3, 

with dot, 
premere, premo, pressi, pressom, 3. 
oratio, onis, 3, f. 
orator, oris, 3, m. 
L verb, imperare, impero^ avi, atum, I, 

with (Uit,, jubeo, i, 2, with ace, ii. 

subst, an order, jussum, 2, n., imper- 

atum, 2, n. 
Ostia, se, an Italian town, I, f. 
alter, other cf two ; alius, other, when not 

the same as any before-mentioned, 

noster. 
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Out of . . e, ex, de, ivith obL extra, with ace. 

Outside . . extra, with ace, 

Ovid • . . Ovidius, i, a man*s name, 2, m. 

Own . , , my own, meus ; his own, suus, &c. 

Pain . . . . dolor, oris, 3, m. 

Pansa . . . Pansa, se, a man^s name, I, m. 

Parent . . parens, tis, 3, c. 

Patience . . patientia, se, i, f. 

Pay . . . solvere, solvo, solvi, solutum, 3 ; pendo, pe- 

pendi, pensum, 3. 
Peace . . • pax, pads, 3, f. 
People . . populus, i, 2, m. ; plebs, bis, 3, f, the lower 

orders. 
Perhaps . . fortasse ; iess emphatic^ forsitan. 
Perish . . • perire, pereo, peril, peritum, 4. 

Permission, to ) permittere, permitto, misi, missum, 3; 

f without permission^ invitus; without 

*^*^® * * I my permission^ me invito ; with your 

Permit . . J permission^ pace tua. 

Persuade . . persuadere, persuadeo, suasi, suasum, 2, 
withdaL 

Picture . . tabula picta, I, f. 

Pitch a camp . castra ponere, pono, posui, positum, 3. 

Place . . . locus, i ; plural^' loci, and loca, 2, hetero- 
geneous. 

Plan . . . consilium, i, 2, n. ; to form a plan, con- 
silium capere. 

Plancus . . Plancus, i, a man^s name^ 2, m. 

Pleasant .. • jucundus ; pleasant to look on, amoenus. 

Please . . placere, placeo, placui, placitum, 2, with dot. 

Pleasure, to give . to do a pleasure to anyoni, gratum facere 
alicui. 

Plenty. . • copia, ae, I, f. ; copiae, forces, or 
troops. 
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Poem • 
Poet . 
Pond • 
Poor • 
Possession 

take 
Possess 
Power 



Powerful 
Prsetor 
Praise • 



of, to 



"V^ray • 
Fwfer . • 

Present at, to be 
Present, to be 
Preserve 
Prevent 

Previously to 
Proconsul . 
Promise, a • 
Promise, to . 

Prophetic 
Proud . 
Prove . 
Prudence 

Publius 

Punish 
Punishment 



carmen, inis, 3, n. 

poeta, se, i, m. 

stagnum, i, 2, n. 

pauper, eris ; egens. 

i. verb, potiri, potior, potitus, iUp. 4; 

with abl, or gen, ii. subsL bona, ^s- 

sessions, 
potestas, tatis, 3, f. ; in our power^ penes 

no8 ; with allhispower^ summis viribus, 

sammaope. 

Ipotens, validus. 
, ,. praetor, oris, 3, m. 

, I'^erb, laudare, laudo, avi, atum, i. ii. 
subst, laus, laudis, 3, f. 
orare, oro, oravi, atum, i ; precor, i, dep, 
malle, malo, malui« frreg^, Antepono, 3. 
with dat, and ace, 

I adesse, adsum, adfui, afiiiL frr^, 

servare, servo, avi, atum, I ; conservo, I. 
, prohibere, prohibeo, hibui, hibitum, 2 5 
obsto, I, followed fy (\nomiD.u3 and subf^ 

ante . • . quam ; prius . . . quam. 

pro-consul, ulis, 3, m. 

promissum, 2, n. ; fides, ei, 5, f. 
, promittere, promitto, misi, missum, 3 ; pol- 

liceor, 2, dip, 
, divinus ; fatidicus. 
. superbus ; to be proud, superbio, 4. 
. probare, probo, avi, atum, i ; doceo, 2. 
. prudentia, se, i, f. ; without prudence^ ex- 
pers consilii. 

Publius, i, a mafCs name, 2, m. 
^ ) punire, punio, puni(v)i, punitum, 4 ; poenas 
' > sumere, 3 ; to be punished, poenas dare ; 
' ) punishment, poena, i, L 



Pupil . 
Put on 
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discipulus, i, 2, m. 

indiiere^ induo, indiii, iadutiuB, 3. 



t^ 



QUEEN . regina, ae, I, f. 

Quick . . . celer, citus ; velox. 

Quintua . Quintus, i, a mat^s fMtme, 2, m. 



RAGE 
Rampart 
Rank . 

Rapid 
Rash . 
Rather 
Read . 

Reality 
Reason 



Recall 
Receive 

Reckon 

Record 

Reduce 



Regulus 
Rejoice 

Relftte 



ira, ae, I, f ; furor, 3, m. 

Valium, i, 2, n. 

ordo, inis, 3, m. ; ^ ModU rank, haud ol> 

scuro loco natus. 
ceier ; rapidus. 
praeceps ; temerarius. 

petius ; to have rcUher, malle, malo. Irreg, 
kgere^ lego, 1^, lectum, 3 ; read through, 

pcrlego, 3. 
res vera ; m reality, re vera, 
i. subst, consilium, ratio, mens, causa. 

li. phrase :for what reason, cur, quare, 

quamoisrem. 
revocare, revoco, avi, atum, i. 
accipere, aocipio, cepi, ceptum, 3 ; recipid, 

3. 
L to value, sestimare, aestimo, avi, atum, I. 

ii. io count, numero, i. 
referre, refero, rettuli, relatum, 3 ; trade, 

3. 
L to bring io any condition, fedigere, re- 

degii, redactum, 3. ii. to con^uer^ 

vinco, 3 ; subigo, 3. 
Regulus, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 
gaudere, gaudeo, gavisus, sepii d^^ 2 ; 

laetor, dep,, i. 
exponere, expono, posui, posiHiM, 3 ; 

refero, 3. 

K 



^30 

Relying 
Remain 
Reader 
Repay . 

Reply . 

Report 
Resist . 

Return 



Revile 
Rheims 
Rhodes 
Rhone 
Rhine • 
Rich . 
Riches 
River . 
Road . 
Rob . 
Robber 
Roman 

Rome . 
Roomy 
Rubicon 
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fretus, with aM» 

manere^ maneo, mansi, mansuifn, 2. 
reddere, reddo, didi, ditum, 3 ; praebeo, 2. 
adaeauace, adaequo, avi, atam (as usui in 

Ex. xii. 20). 
1. verb, respondere, respondco, di, som^ 2 ; 

iL subst, responsum, 2, n. 
renunUare, renuntio, avi, atum, i ; refero, 3. 
resUterei resisto, restiti, 3 ; obsto, 1 ; re- 

pugno, I. 
t Vfrb^ give back, reddere, reddo, didi, 

ditum, come back, redeo, 4. ii. suBsi, 

reditus,us, 4, m. 
naledicere, dico, dixi, dictum, 3, with dot. 
Remi, onun, 2, m. 

Rhodos, i, an island of the Mgean, 2, f« 
Rhodanus, i, a river of Gaul, 2, m. 
Rhenus, i, a river of Germany, 2, m. 
dives, itis ; opulentus. 
divitise, arum, i, t ; opes, opum, 3, t. 
flumen, inis, 3, n. ; amnis, 3, m. 
iter, itineris, 3, n. ; via, se, i. t 
spoliare, spolio, avi, atum, i. 
latro, onis, 3, m. 
Romanus, i, an inhabitant of Rome, 2, m. ; 

of 'Rome, Romanus» adj, 
Roma, se, the chief city of Italy, r, f. 
amplus, capax, {latter with gen). 
Rubico, onis, a river of Italy, 3, m. 



SAFE 
Safety, in 



tnoolumis, tutus. 

salutare, saluto^ avi, atum, i ; salutem cU- 
cere, 3. 
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tj* 



Same . 


. idem, eadem, idem. 


Sardis . 


* Sardes, ium, 3, 1 


Satisfy 


. satisfacere, satisfacio, feci, factum, 3, ivUh 




dot. 


Say, to 


. dicere, dico, dixi, dictum, 3. 


Say to, not 


. negare, nego, avi, atum, 1. 


Scarce 


. rarus ; a scarce bird, rftra aVis ; a scarce 




kind ofjriend, rarum genus amicorum. 


Sea 


. mare, is, 3, n. 


See . 


. videre, video, di, sum, 2 ; cerno, 3 ; as- 




picio, 3. 


Seem . 


. videri, videor, visus, 2. 


Sell 


. vendere, vendo, vendidi, venditum, 3 ; to 




sell at, vendere, rvilh obL 


Senate 


• senatus, us, 4, m. 


Send . 


. mittere, mitto, misi, missum, 3 ; send for- 




ward, pwemitto, 3. 


Seoeca 


. Seneca, se, a man's name, i, m. 


Servant 


. servus, i, 2, n. ; famulus, i» 2, m ; minister. 




tri, 2, m. 


Serve . 


. servire^ servie, servii, servitum, 4. 


Set out 


. proficisci, proficiscor, profectus, dep. 3; 




abeo, 4. 


Seven . 


. septem, inded. adj. 


Seventh 


. Septimus. 


Severely 


. graviter; aspere. 


Sheep - 


. ovis, is, 3, t 


Shepherd 


. pastor, oris, 3, m. 


Shield . 


. scutum, i, 2, n. ; clipeus, i. 2, m. 


Shilling 


. solidus, i, 2, m. 


Short . 


. brevis, e. 


Show • 


. monstrare, monstro, avi, atum, 1 ; ostendo, 

3. 
. daudere, claudo, si, sum, 3. 


Shut . 


Sicilian 


. Siculus, i, an inhcdntant of Sicily, 2, m. 
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Sieity^ . • • Sicilia, 8^ an Italian island^ i, f. 

Side of, o» tbi» • dtra, wUh act. ; on thi othtr side of, tranSy 

ultrai with ace. 
Silence • • k subst,^ sUentium, i, 2, ». n, to keep 

silence^ tacere^ 2. 
Sister • • • soior, oria^ 3, f. 
Sit • 9 , sedere, sedeo, sedi, sessuin^ 2 ; with in, 

and the abL 
Six . « , sex, indecL adj\ 
Sixteenth • • sextus decimus. 
Size . , • magmtudo, inis, 3, f. 
Skilful • • peritns ; callidus : soller& 

Skin . • . pellis, Is, 3» i 
Slave . . • servus, i, 2, m. 
Slay . • . interficere, mterficio, feci, fecttun. 
80 . • • sic, ita, nt ; X0 many, tot,, so , , , , as, 

tarn .... quam, adeo . . . . ut 
Socrates • . Socrates, is, a man*s name, ^ m. 
Soldier . • miles, itis, 3, m. 

Some . • • i. adj.^ aliqui, aliqua, aliquod. ii. subst,^ 

aliquis, aliquid '; sonu one, quidam ; 

sonte .... sontef some .... others^ 

alii ... . alii. 
Soon . • . emphatic, mox, jam; less emphatic, brevi 

tempore ; as soon as possible, quam 

primum. 
Sosii . . • ^fm\, OTma, famous Roman bookseUers, 2, vci. 
Sound . • • L subst, sonitus, us, 4, m. il t^/r^, sonare, 

sono, sonui, itum, i. 
Sow . • • serere, sero, sevi, satum, 3. 
Spain • • • Hispania, se, name of a country, I, f. 
Spaniards • • Ilispani, orum, people of Spain, 2, m. 
Speak . • • loqui, loquor, locutus, 3, d^, ; dico, 3. 
Speak well of . benedicere, dico, dixi, dictum, 3, with dot. 
Spear • . hasta, se, I, L 
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Speech a . 


. 


Speech, to make 


a 


Spider 




Stand . 




Start . 




SUte . 




State, the . 




Station 




Stick, a 




Stone . 




Strait . 




Strong 




Sulla . 




Sulmo . 




Sum . 




Surround 




Sweet . 




Swim . 




D^vord . 




Syracuse 




TACITUS . 




Take, to 




Take care, to 




Teach, to 




Teacher 




Tedious • 




Tell . 




Tempestuous 





oratio, onis, 3, f, 

orationem habere, habeo, tei, tift«m« 2. 

aranea, se, i, f. 

stare, sto, steti, statum, i ; to make a standi 

resisto. 
proficisci, proficiscor, profectus, 3, dtp, 
praedicere, dico, dixi, dictum, 3 ; narro, I. 
res publica, rel publicse, f. 
i. rank, ordo, inis, 3, m. ii. a place oceu' 

piid^ locus, 2, heterogeneous. 
baculum, i, 2, n. 

lapisy idis, 3, m. ; saxum, i, 2, n. 
discrimen, inis, 3, n. see Ex. ix. 8. 
fortis, e ; validus, potens, robustus. 
Sulla, se, a tnatCs name^ 2, m. 
Sulmo, onis, an Italian town^ 3, m. 
L an amount, summa. ii- a large sum of 

money, grandis pecunia ; at a small 

sum, parvi pretii. 
circumdare, circtundo, dedi, datum, 3 ; cin- 

gere, 3. 
dulcis, e. 
nare, no, navi, natum, I ; szvim across^ 

trano, I. 
gladius, i, 2, m. 
Syracusse, arum, i, f. 

Tacitus, i, a man^s name, 2, m. 

capere, capio, cepi, captum, 3 ; sumo, 3. 

cavere, caveo, cavi, cautum, 2 ; euro, I. 

docere, doceo, docui, doctum, 2. 

magister, tri, 2, m. 

longus. 

narrare, narro, avi, atun. ; dioo, 3. 

procellosiis. 
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Temple 
Ten 
Tenth . 
Thnmes 
Than . 

That . 

Theft . 
Their . 
Themselves . 
There . 
There is 

Thick . 
Thing . 



Think . 

Third . 
This . 
Three . 
Through 

Tiber . 

Tibur . 
Time . 
Tired . 
Titus . 
To 



templmn, i. ^ n. 
decern, Mufir. adj. 
dedmns. 

Tamesis, is, a river tfBriiam^ 3, m. 
qnam, also translated by ahL after eomparu- 
Hves, 

L pron, ille, iste, is» rdat, quL u. eanj. 

nt, qnodL 
furttun, i, 2, n. 

L reflexive^ sans. ii. non-reflexive, eonira. 
se ; they themselves, ipsL 
illic, ibu 
There is used as an ind^in, subject ; hence 

there is « est 

densns. 

res^ n^otium ; things is often translated by 

neut, plur, of adjectives, e.g. many 

things s multa. 

putnre, pnto, avi, atum, I ; censeo, 2 ; think 

highly of, magni aestimare. 
tertins. 

hie, haec, hoc. 
ties, indecl, adj. 
per, with ace, or when it signifies by means 

of, translate by abl, 
Tiberis, Tybris, Tibris, is, or, idis, 3, m. 

an Italian river, 
Tibur, uris, an Italian town, 3, n. 
tempus, oris, 3, n. 

fessus, defessus ; lam tired, me taedet. 
Titus, i, a man*s name, 2, m. 
i. ^efx of the infinitive, e,g, to read, ii. 

after verbs of motion towards small 

towns and islands, translated by ace, 

iiL generally, ad, in. 
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'3S 



Together 


simul, una, often followed by cum. 


Tomb . 


. tumulus, i, 2, m. 


Tomi . 


. Tomi, orum, 2, f. ; also Tomis, is, 3, f. 


To-tnorrov/ 


. eras ; crastino die. 


Tone^ue 


. Ungua, SB, 1, f. 


Top . 


. translate by summus, in agreement with 




subst, e.g. summo monte^ siunma voce, 




suiiimis aquls. 


Town . 


. oppidum, i, 2, n. ; urbs, is, 3, f» 


Travel . 


. iter facere, facio, feci, factum, 3. 


Treachery . 


. proditio, onis, 3, f, {meaning act oj 




treachery). 


Tree . 


. arbor, oris, 3, L 


Triumvir 


. triumvir, ri, 3, m. ; also tresviri, //. 


Troops 


. copia^ arum, I, f. ; milites, 3, m. 


Troy , 


. Troja, se, an ancient city of Asia^ i, C 


Trumpet 


. tuba, se, I, f. 


TuUia . 


Tullia, ae, a woman's name^ i, f. 


Turn . 


. flectere, flccto, flexi, flexum, 3 ; vcrto, 3 ; 




turn backf reverto, 3. 


Twelve 


. duodecim, indecL adj. 


Twenty 


. viginti, indecl, adj. 


Two . 


* duo, se, 0. 



UNACQUAINTED ignarus^ with gen,, or used in the abl, 
absolute, 
sub, with abl,, but after verbs of motion with 

ace, 
ingenium, i, 2, n. 
inceptum, i, 2, n. ; cseptum, 2 ; consilium. 



Under . 

Understanding 
Undertaking 

Unfortunate 
Unto . 
Untrue 
Unworthy . 



infelix, infanstus. 

ad, in, with ace, : same in force as to. 

falstts« 

indignus, with aU. 
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Us 
Use . 

Useful 
Useless 

VALOUR 
Value • 



dep. with obL ; it is tf 




Voice 



WALK 

WaU . 

Warlike 
Watcb 

Way . 

Wealth 

Wealthy 

Weapons 

Weary 

Waaried 



, plur, of ego. 

. uti, utor, usus, 3, 

use, juvat. 
« utilisy e ; aptus. 
. inutilis, e; iriitus. 

• virtus, ntis, 3, f. 

• sestimare, sestimo, avi, atum, I. ; constructed 

with magni, pluris, maximi, &*c. 
. pluiis (pretii understood)* 
. Varus, i, a matCs name^ 2, m. 
. ^(fcnusia, ae, I, f. 

• Verres, is, a matCs name, 3, m. 
^carmen, inis, 3, n. ; one line of verse^ 

■^ versus, 4. 
. victoria, je, I, i. 

vis, vim,^'^|||||^f#r. vires, 3, f., strength. 
^ . virtus, Mfi, 3, f. ; probitas, 3, f, 

. vox, vocis, 3, f. ; at-the-top-ofhiS'Vncet 
summa voce [sie £x. xxxv. 3). 

ambttlare, atnbulo, avi, atum, i. 
. mums, 1, 2, m. ; walls fortified^ moenia, 

ium, 3, n. 
. bellicosus. 

• i. vtfb, vigilaR^ v^gilo^ avi^ atum. H. 

subst,, vigilia, ae, i, t ; at the first 

watch, prima vigilia. 
. i. a road, via, se, I, f. ; iter, ittneris, 3, 

n. ii. a manner of action, modus; 

cC in the same way, eodem modo. 
. divitiae, arum, i, f. ; opes, opum, 3, t 
. dives, .itis; opulentus. 
. aimay orum, 2, n. ; a weapon, telum, 2, n. 

idefessus, defatigatus ; he is wearied, earn 
taedet 
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Web . . • of a spider^ telse, arum, i, f. 

Weight • . pondus, eriS| 3, n ; a pound weighty libra 

pondo. 
Well, to be . . valere, valeo, 2 ; bene se habere, 2. 
What . • . i. interrog,y quid? ii. relixi, quod; what 

{things), quse. 
When . . . quum, ubi ; interrog. quando? 
Whence . . unde. 
Where • . i. interrog. ubi? ubinam? ii. relat. quft 

ubi. 

Whether . . utrum .... an ; utrum . . . • ne. 
Which « . i. interrog, which of two f uter ; which of 
many ? quis, qui. iL relat. qui. 

White . . albus ; candidus. 

Whither . . L interrog, quo? ii. relat, quo. 

>Vho . . .1. interrog, quis? ii. relat, qui. 

Whole . . totus ; omnis^ e. 

Whose . . cujus ; also cujus, cuja, cujum, Cf. cujum 

pecusf 
Why . . . cur ; quare, quam ob rem. 
>Vicked . . scelestus, flagitiosus, improbus. 
Wife • . . uxor, oris, 3, f. ; conjux, 3, c. 
Will • . . i verb, velle, volo, voltii, volens. iL 

subst,, voluntas, atis, 3, L 

Wins % . . vinum, i, 2, n. 

Winter . . hiems^ is, 3, f. 

Wisdom . . sapientia, «, I, £ 

Wise • . . sapiens; callidus. 

Wish . . . i verb, velle, void, volui, volens. ii. subst. 

voluntas, 3, t 

With . . . cum, with obL 

Wolf • . . lupus, i, 2, m. 

Woman . . femina, ae, I, f. ; muUer, is, 3, f. 

Wonderful . • mirabilis, e.j minis. 
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Wood 
Word • 

Work • 

W«rld 

Worthy 
Wound 

Wretched 
Wrtte. 



• silva, 8e, i, f. 

. verbum, i, 2, n. ; dictum, «, n. ; U tetui 

w^df certiorem facere. 
. L subst, opus, ens, 3, n. ; opera, se, I, 

f. ii. verb, laboro, i. 

• mundos, i, 2, m.; orbis, 3, m. ; terrae, 

arum, f» 

• dignus. 

• L verb, vulnerare, vulnero, avi, atum ; 

saucio, I. ii. subst,, vulnus, eris, 3, n. 

• miser ; infelix. 

• scribere, scribo, scripsi, scriptum, 3. 
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